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At the top is a picture of the crowd 
at the meet. Just above are Bernard 
Peterson (left), owner of the farm 
on which the meet was held, and 
Roy. E. Foster (right), chairman of 
the Farm Bureau committee in 
charge. The oval in the center shows 
Ben Grimmius, of Grundy county, 
in action. Below is a part of the 
crowd waiting in the barnyard for 
the returns. 
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At the top is a picture of Starter 
Ed Johnson, firing the gun which 
sent the huskers racing to their 
lands. Timer David T. Jones stands 
beside Johnson. Above is County 
Agent V. M. Anderson, of Mont- 
gomery county. To the left is a 
snapshot of the wagons as they 
went out to the field. in the pic- 
ture below are some of the mounted 
referees. 

















AT THE IOWA CORN HUSKING MATCH, RED OAK 
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enough on draperies to stock | 





your linen closet 


at the J. C. Penney Co. store nearest you! 


AVE you rooms to decorate 

this fall? Or perhaps you are 
“brightening a corner.” And how 
about those gaps in your linen closet ? 
You can carry out your most cher- 
ished plans to have a pleasant and 
well-kept house. By shopping at any 
one of our 1000 stores you save on 
every item. We operate the largest 
group of department stores in the 
world on the principle of giving you 
always the utmost for your money. 


You spend much less! 


tonnes and lacy curtains, you can 
buy bath towels, sturdy kitchen 
towels, generous sized tea-towels— 
things you never have enough of. 
Yet you spend no bigger total. 

All these extra values are the re- 
sult of a 25-year-old policy. We 
select only articles of fine quality 
for our customers. We conduct each 
store so scientifically that our ex- 
penses are kept surprisingly low. 
Our Golden Rule policy passes these 
substantial savings on to you and 












































































: 
fe gives you a better article for your 
ie With what you save on colorful cre- money. 
a 
| 
' i 
. Above je 
4 Imported Irish Linen damask—a re- via 
markable value—70 inches wide, $1.69 yd. Rayon bedspreads with silvery sheen; --forn 
22-inch napkins to match, $4.69 a dozen. poy Pigs cal pact -cenitoecapndareg h Hi 
Ps * See ents sunt. excel- Snowy white sheets ready to use. a 
a ualty, striking patterns, 89c yd. In all sizes; Penco quality, 81 x 90 is $1.39 3 
a Heavy mercerized damask, 49c yd. Smart teste : rset : aw 
colored luncheon sets at modest prices. pom — quality, $1.10; pillow cases, ne 
a test 
: To make up—pethaps with a bit of hand- sive 
be work or color—Penco sheeting 81 in. wide at if tl 
B | 53c yd., and 42 inch pillow tubing 35c yd. a = 
We Apply the Golden vent 
4 , and 
4 Rule to Business 5) 
: The only right way to build a busi- Am 
a ness, we believe, is on the Cornerstone | are 
RS: of Values. You find better articles for of ¢ 
"4 your money in our stores. Naturally Tw 
i you are going to do your shopping tak 
there. That is how we have become § of 1 
: the largest group of department stores rec 
| in the world. We have grown by 
: Above giving our customers greater values. a 
5 Kitchen towels for the rotier and for the We have carried on our business Whe 
: rack, of colored border toweling crash that according to the Golden Rule for 25 sup 
. improves with use. In bleached or un- years. Today, over 1000 fine, progress- of | 
J ry » pure linen, 19¢ yd.; part linen, ive J. C. Penney Co. stores give you (al 
; . Glowing cretonnes are cor- intelligent, courteous service. And = 
3 — in city and country our great size enables us to give you : 
a year round, in every room . . 
: in the house. A wonderful variety wae paar. emmy 
: of patterns at 29c, 19c, 15¢ yd. e have stores all over the nite 
i States. Visit the one nearest you if 
: Panels of shadow lace you would like to see for yourself 
4 or sturdy filet net, scalloped how the Golden Rule works. 
a fringed edge, $1.98, $1.49, 98c. ts 
: igned) 
4 Frilly valance sets (not 
by shown), gay with bands of color, . 
qT including cur- 
x pod ese —- in the United States, you are near @ 
A from sedated peor J. GC. Penney Company store 
a acces linton Hawarden Ottumwa 
‘ Council Bluffs Iowa Ci ~_ 
| fie a — ee 
yy e 4 
a Bleached or unbleached muslin Bath towels of generous size Dubuque Maquoketa Spenoet ae 
i makes many delightful and inexpensive and thickness — 39c, 25c, 15¢e. Emmetsburg Mason City A : 
we cloth — linen finish , luxurious bath sets — ere Waterloo 
suiting, inch, 25c yd. Silver Moon at 98c. Imported linen, hand- Fort Dodge Oelwein Waukon. 
muslin — smooth, soft finish, 19c yd.; guest towels at Fort Madison Osage Waverly 
Honor muslin—fine and firm, 12}4c yd. Grinnell Oskaloosa Webster City 
| J. C. PENNEY COMPANY, Inc. 
te Our enormous purchasing power gives you the highest possible quality at lower prices in any of our 1000 stores 
4 i Ce 
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[APPLYING PRODUCTION TESTS TO HOGS 


Record of Performance Test at Ames Show What Bloodlines Are Really Worth 





ORMATION covering the. 
t record of performance 
nducted on swine in America, 
Teleased by Professors Cul- 
Evvard, Kildee and Hel- 
November 15, at Swine 
* Day. Seven breeds of 
wine were represented in this test 
—Duroes, Chester Whites, Spotted 
ids, Yorkshires, Tamworths 
mpshires, as well as a cross- 
ter. 
rtunately, the names of the 




















We have the Babcock test and advanced registry for cattle. We 
run yield contests for strains of corn. We conduct laying contests 
for hens. Yet with hogs, we have been content to go on breeding in 
ignorance of what a given bloodline would produce in size of litter, 
rapid growth, economy of gains, and quality of carcass. Denmark, 
for years, has carried on tests of this sort, but the Record of Per- 
formance at Iowa State College, the results of the first tests of 
which are discussed on this page, is the first attempt of this sort in 
the United States. In the opinion of Wallaces’ Farmer, this test is 
the starting point for an entirely new kind of breeding program for 
the purebred men of the corn belt. 


height, girth of heart and paunch 
of all litters reaching an average 
weight of 225 pounds each. Ap- 
parently, there was no connection 
between these measurements and 
the cost of gain, dressing percent- 
age, quality of meat, and percent- 
age of high-priced cuts. Long \hogs, 
for instance, had a great percent- 
age of loin, but fell down on hams. 
Measurements, in other words, do 
not seem to tell much about a hog’s 
producing ability. 

Dressing percentage varied only 








or breeders identified with 
‘the different lots will not be re- 

| eased until fifty litters have been tested. The 
ten litters completing the first test have shown 
a wide variation, but Professor Evvard in- 













between strains of one breed. One litter of this 
® breed required 361 pounds of feed for 100 
® pounds of gain, while another required 436 
“pounds. For those not familiar with the test, 
‘aword as to how it is conducted is probably 
in order. To be eligible, pigs entered in this 
test must be from a pureblood sow farrowing 
 geven live pigs, if she-is a yearling, and eight 
if the sow is older. The pigs must be sired by 
'apureblood boar, but he need not be of the 
same breed. Four. pigs are selected by the 
entrant from a litter consisting of two barrows 
and two gilts. 

Market price is paid for these pigs, f. 0. b. 
Ames. The pigs are weighed and feed records 
are kept from the time they are sixty-five days 
of age until they reach 225 pounds in weight. 
Two are then slaughtered and slfughter data 
taken. The accompanying table includes some 
of the more important items included in the 
records 


Rations Used in Making the Test 


The pigs were all fed and housed the same. 
The ration used was shelled corn self fed and a 






supplement mixture carrying forty-six pounds 


of tankage, fifteen pounds of linseed oil mea! 
(old process), ten pounds of cottonseed meal, 
twelve pounds of alfalfa meal and three pounds 
of mineral mixture. The mineral mixture was 
composed of twenty pounds 
of salt, thirty-eight pounds 


formed us that the greatest variation was shown’ 


to 436 pounds for Lot 2, a difference of seven- 
ty-five pounds of feed for 100 pounds of gain. 
Checking thru the profit column, you will find 
that this has resulted in a margin of profit 
of $2.57 per animal for Lot 7 over Lot 2. In 
years when feed costs are high, this is very 
often the difference between profit and loss. 
The average gain per day for all lots was 1.40 
pounds. Lot 4 gained only 1.13 pounds; Lot 
10 gained 1.53 pounds. 

The litters as entered ranged in weight from 
thirty-three to forty-eight pounds. This, of 
course, made a difference in the final rating. 
However, figures are available to show the 
cost of gain from the time the pig weighed 
thirty-five pounds until he was sixty-five days 
of age. Figuring the record on this basis, and 
assuming that every litter had been entered 
at thirty-five pounds, the cost of feed per 100 
pounds of gain would be as follows: Lot 1, 
$6.19 ; Lot 2, $7.04; Lot 3, $5.91; Lot 4, $6.57; 
Lot 5, $6.19; Lot 6, $6.60; Lot 7, $5.84; Lot 8, 
$6.28; Lot 10, $5.92; Lot 11, $6.67. Lot 3, 
which was the heaviest upon entry, probably 
cost $5.91 per 100 pougds gain from the time 
they weighed thirty-five pounds. This would 
place them second in cost of gains instead of 
third, as they now stand. 

The most valuable information comes from 
the slaughter data. It is here that the eye is 
unable to determine the value of an animal 
while alive. 

Hams varied 2.23 per cent of live weight 
among the various lots. - Loins varied 1.91 per 


2 per cent. Lot 11 dressed 80.40 
per cent (the lowest), and Lot 4, 82.46 per 
cent, which was the highest. 

In future publicity, it is to be hoped that the 
experiment station will present more complete 
data concerning the carcass values. It is not 
enough to give the percentage of the carcass 
which is ham, loin, bacon, ete. Each of the 
euts should be valued on the basis of ultimate 
consumer appeal, as determined by experienced 
packers. The total value of the carcass thus 
determined should be compared with the total 
feed costs, in an effort to determine the litters 
with the outstanding records. 

In the table which goes with this story, the 
profits per pig were determined after giving 
all the different litters the same value per 100 
pounds of live weight. Now it may be that 
Litter No. 6, which made a profit of only 
$5.35, as compared with $6.92 for Litter No. 7, 
according to the table, would have excelled 
No. 7 if carcass values had: been taken into 
account. At any rate, No. 6 litter had a higher 
percentage of loin, ham and bacon, and a much 
leaner bacon. Taking quality of careass into 
account, it would seem that No. 5 litter might 
make an unusually fine showing. 


Will Serve to Eliminate Guesswork 


Further development of this test is going to 
show very clearly just what certain blood 
strains in hogs are worth in helping the hog 
raiser to get a high return for his feed and 
labor. So far, most hog breeding has been based 
on guesswork. With tests like this, the breeder 

ean go to work with assur- 
ance that, altho he is still 





F of limestone, thirty-eight 
/ Pounds of bone meal, two 


HOW THE LITTERS RANKED 


liable to all sorts of mistakes, 
he will, for. the first time, 





| Pounds of iron oxide, and 
|, one-third of an ounce of po- 
| fassium iodide. ‘This mix- 


Litter number 





have definite reeords that 
| 





was also placed in a 
) felf-feeder, so that pigs re- 
- quiring a greater amount of 
- Mineral might have access 
| tit. The object of this test 
| 8 to determine the blood- 


Size of litter ... 
Per cent of loin to live weight........ |10.57 
Per cent of ham to live weight........ 112.89/12.47 
Character of bacon 
Body length, ear to tail, inches...... 48 
Daily. gain, average, IDS... 
Feed requirements, Ibs. ...........s0000 
Cost-of feed per 100 Ibs. gain.......... 
Profits per pig{ 




















| 
RIP ab es Soe COR L gefe 3 sf} 5 | 6 st 
| | 
EEE ORS BE MSS Bee SSS eS BBE SES 
9.41|10.62)10.93}11.02|11.02| 16.79 
12.77|14.31|12.55|12.61|42.35 
all re ee oe ee Ss, eS SS, 
46.5| 48.3| 50.5} 48) 50| 47.8 
1.39} 1.32} 1.49} 1.12} 1.51] 1.41] 1.48 
380} 436| 383] 417| 379] 388| 361 
$6.39| $7.24 | $6.25) $6.73 $6.29 | $6.55 /$5.86 
Secccea dip cesnetiaeenen | 5.64| 4.35| 5.72| 5.08| 6.01| 5.35] 6.92 


| 

8 | 10 | il will show him whether he 
ER SESS has sueceeded or failed., If a 
anes ee ays certain combination of blood 
12.08/13.11112.41 lines shows up well in this 
Bee &. test, he can go ahead along 
47.5) 45.5) 46 the same tines. If the com- 
re = _ bination falls down,-he can 
$6.47|$6.00/$6.69 start out to try a new breed- 
5.54| 6.54| 5.32 ing program. Styles in hogs 











; * 
of marketable products per — 


lar invested in feed. 
@ records show that 
Some outstanding animals 





+Medium. 


grade the animals. 


tMedium to fat. §Lean to very lean. 


||Medium to lean. 
{Pigs were valued at $9.50 per hundred at time of slaughter, no effort being made to 
There was probably some difference in the actual market value, 
judging from the difference in percentage of hams and loins, and quality of bacon. 


will be set, not by the show 
j ring, but by the demand for 
a certain kind of careass. 
Under this test, a breeder 
should be able eventually 








Went thru this test. Several 2 
“TS were considerably below the expectations 
on feed requirements per 100 pounds of gain. 
Finding these strains with low feed require- 
las enable constructive breeders to mate 


strains and produce a more efficient 





elerring to the accompanying table, the 
Will note that the outstanding item was 
10n in feed requirements. The ex- 








i Tange was from 361 pounds for Lot 7 


cent. Bacon ran from very lean to fat. These 
three items alone should_be one of the deter- 
mining factors in the future selection of breed- 


ing stock. Packing channels will be quick to ~ 


recognize and pay a premium for animais that 
run high in percentage of hams and loins, and 
have a lean bacon. Firmness of fat should be 
a determining factor, and should be included 
in future records. 

There was a wide variation between the 


to develop a strain of hogs 
that will carry 14 per cent in hams, 12 per cent 
in loins, have a desirable bacon, and do this with 
as little as 340 pounds of feed per 100 pounds of 
gain, Breeders of the past have spent a lifetime 
breeding for a grand championship at the fair, 
only to find the styles changed and little oppor- 
tunity to commercialize their efforts. Building 
a herd on this new basis should leave a breeder 
ima strategie position to reap the benefits for 
many years: 
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THANKSGIVING 


OO often, perhaps, we come to Thanksgiving 
with a grudging and envious spirit. Thank- 
ing God that we are a little better off than 
some of our neighbors, we east a sidewise glance 
at those still better off in the world’s goods ane 
complain a little that we have not done as well. 
Onee in a while, it may do us good to be 
thankful, not so much for the partieular for- 
tune that has come to us as individuals, as for 
the general blessings that are showered down 
impartially on al! of us. Sunshine, moonrise, 
the feel of rain on one’s face; the sight and the 
scent of earth, green in the spring, dun-coated 
in the fall; the sound of birds in the morning, 
the sight of young stock gamboling in pasture— 
these come to even the poorest of us in the 
country. Let us be thankful. 

Let us be thankful that life brings with it 
joys that are not weighed out for money, but 
that are given freely to us all. No matter how 
poor we may be, we are not deprived of the 
glow at the heart that comes when fall sunlight 
strikes a yellow heap of corn, when alfalfa and 
elover fields show green thru a dull rain that 
slants down on gray stubble, when horses whin- 
ny in the barn on cold nights when they hear 
us at the door. 

Fortune may depart; friends may die or 
leave us; still remains the generous beauty of 
the earth and its ereatures. And as we watch 
the seasons turn, green succeed to gray, and 
gray to green, as we watch every-spring new 
young things, colts and calves, come stumbling 


up from pasture, we canbe thankful always. 


that. our eyes have been able to see the earth 
and its goodness. We ean be thankful, teo, that 
this -heauty dees not end with our own lives, 
and that long after we are gone, men and wo- 
men will wateh the color of the changing earth 
and the life of its creatures, and fer all these 
things, like us, thank God. 





IOWA SWINE GROWERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 
A T Swine Feeders’ Day, at Ames, last week, 
an Iowa Swine Growers’ Association was 
formed, with Arden McKee, of Creston, presi- 
dent; Ralph Pemberton, of Legrand, as. vice- 
president ; Guy Bush, of Greenfield, seeretary, 


and Lewis Morris, of Grimes, treasurer. These 
men, together with Mark Thornburg, state sec- 


retary of agriculture; and C. F. Curtiss, J. M. 
Evvard and H. H. Kildee, of the college at 
Ames, will form an executive committee to per- 
feet the organization. The hog men of Iowa do 
a business of over three hundred million dollars 
a year, and it is anticipated that a swine asso- 
ciation can' de the farmers of Iowa an immense 
amount of good if. it will only go at the job 
systematically. 





STATE SENATORS 


NE measure in which Iowa farmers were 

interested went over in the recent election 

by a surprisingly big vote. This was the con- 

stitutional amendment which provides that no 

county shall have more than one senator. Even 

the cities, perhaps absent-mindedly, voted for 
it. It had general farm support. 

While the dmendment puts the farm forces 
in.a better position in the state iezislature, it 
also mixes up the basis of representation still 
more. At the start, as most of our readers 
know, the intention was to make area the basis 
of representation in the house, and population 
the basis in the senate. Accordingly, one rep- 
resentative per county was allowed, and sena- 
torial districts were laid out on a population 
basis. 

As time went on, there was delay in reappor- 
tioning senatorial districts. , It is some years 
since this was last done. As a result, the popu- 
lous counties felt they were being under-repre- 
sented. Some time ago, they pushed thru an 
amendment whieh gave the nine most populous 
counties an extra representative each. Thus the 
basis of representation in the house was 
changed from area to part area and part popu- 
lation. 

It was quite evident that if the senate were 
to be. redistricted according, to population, the 
cities of the state would have control. At the 
same time, they would retain their extra votes 
in the house. To even things up, farm groups 
suggested the amendment just passed, which 
limits any county, no matter how populous, to 
one senator. 

As it stands now, therefore, Iowa has got 
away from the early system of representation 
in both houses. Instead of one house based on 
area and the other on population, both houses 
are part one and part the other. In the end, 
it may be wisdom to go back to the original 
plan. The new amendment does even up the 
balance upset by the change in representation 
in the house. It will give the farmers some- 
thing to trade with when the matter comes up 


again. 





THE SEA IS KINDER 


HE picture of women and children, crushed 
and drowning as lifeboats collapse, stays 


unforgettably in the mind long after we have ~ 


read the accounts of. the sinking of the Vestris, 
the liner whose loss last week resulted in enough 
deaths to rank the event with the major ocean 
tragedies of the last decade. Yet the horror is 
modified by the fact that these deaths were the 


produet,.net of malignant human will, but, of. 
‘blind chance, of the unfeeling might of natural 


forees. 

It should remind us that we have been faced, 
and not long since, with the pieture of helpless 
noncombatants, poisoned and starved and torn 
to pieces, not by accident or misfortune, but 
by the deliberate will of other human beings. 
It should remind us that the next war, with 
more powerful airplanes and more deadly gas, 
is going to specialize in making a battlefield of 


every town and crossroads, and in destroying- 


the helpless at home as well as the armed men 
in the front Hines. 

Man’s ingenuity is outrunning his good-will 
and his brains. We are making war machinery 
that is more and more deadly. We still ge 
eahaly about creating the enmities that make 
war, and delay creating the meehanism for 


solving disputes without recourse to battle, j 
we sorrow for the victims of the Vestrig 4, 
us remember with guilt and compassion @ 
noneombatant victims of the last war; le » 
pledge ourselves to the task of making a won: 
civilization that will be too sensible to gnes 

as our world civilization does now, billiong 

money annually in order that it may be sure 
of committing suicide in a final burst of as 
and shell when the next war comes. nf 





CORN HUSKING CONTESTS 


EJOW many of the staff of Wallaces’ Farmer 

when they went out on a cold day in late 
November of 1922, to watch three men husk 
ice-covered corn, for-what they called, a little 
over-enthusiastically, the corn husking cham. 
pionship of the state, imagined anything like 
the success and the popularity which have gon | 
to the corn husking idea since? We thought yp 
had a good idea then, and we hoped it might | 
develop into a fall contest -in which a lot of ” 
lowa farmers might be interested ; but we doubt 
if any of us foresaw that in 1928 there-woulg 
be seven state corn husking contests, with a 
audience at each ranging from three to gx 
thousand, probably over one hundred county 
contests, with audiences reaching from a fey 
hundreds to more than one thousand, and 4 
mid-west contest, where fourteen huskers, ty. 
from each state; competed before an audience 
of seventeen thousand.* 


Corn husking, on the plan laid down by Wak & 


laces’ Farmer in 1922, has come to be not only © 


one of the important fall jobs on the farm, but | 


one of the accepted fall sports. The newspapers 
carry as extensive reports of the contests ag 
they do of football games. All over the com 


belt, a week ago Tuesday, folks waited around | 
to hear the radio announcement of the winner & 
of the national contest, and this interest was § 


not only on the farms, but extended to towns 
and cities all over the middle-west. 

It is worth something to make a sport of one 
of the hard farm jobs. There is an inspiration 
to every boy who goes out to husk corn in the 
fall, when he can picture himself in a year o 
two competing before thousands for substantial 
prizes and for the distinction that today means 
as much as distinetion in any field of athletics. 
Incidentally, the methods followed by these 


champion huskers have been copied everywhere, § 


so that as the result of interest in these con- 
tests, probably a let of folks all over the com 
belt, especially the younger men, are doing the 
job with more speed and mere ease than before. 


In time the corn husking contest may share 


the fate of the old-time hay cutting contest. 
The mechanical corn picker may put the hand 


husker, with his peg or hook, in the same class § 
as the old-time hay harvester, with his scythe §- 


Yet for a good many years, no matter how et 
tensively the mechanical corn picker is used, 


in parts of the corn belt there will always be. 


rough and small fields where the hand picket 
will still hold his own. Athletic contests based 





'% 


on farm jobs are bound te change with the 1 
times. No one wishes them to do otherwis, 9 


The corn husking contest, as it is now e 
by. the Standard Farm Papers, no matter W 


the future of the sport may be, has made a val : 
uable contribution to the farm. in lending t0 4 


gruelling fall job the zest of spirited compet j P 


tion and playful sport. 





PACKER HOG EXHIBIT AT INTER- 
NATIONAL 


HE“packers want a different type of hog © 


at the Chicago International. Therefore, they 


than usually wins first in the car-lot classes” 


have decided to put on an exhibit of their outs 
In this packer hog exhibit; will be about thirty 


well-finished hogs of the type and weight whieh 
the paekers usually like best. We congratulate 
Mr. Heide on this exhibit, which we pret 
will be very nseful to both farmers and pack 
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DISARM OR PAY UP 
STDENT COOLIDGE’S challenge to Eu- 
ype in his Armistice Day speech was vigor- 
logical. We hope it will be effective. 

esident said : 
gland is placing very considerable loans 
France has had large credits abroad, 
of which have been called home. Both 
very large outlays for military pur- 


A 
akIneg 


“We do not wish to finance preparations for 
future wee. 3 

e want limitation of armaments for the 

fare of humanity. We are not merely seck- 

‘our own advantage in this, as we do not 

‘it, or attempting to avoid expense, as we 
pear it better than anyone else.’’ 

in other words, the president has said frank- 

and somewhat brutally, that if Europe is 

¢ to cut down its armaments, the United 

will go easy on pressing for the collec- 

of debts. If European nations continue to 

md fortunes for armies and navies, while at 


ssame time pleading for further generosity _ 


‘our part in regard to debts, the United 
‘Mates will be prepared to go ahead and collect 
“the last cent. And as for armament races, if 
_qmy other country wants one, the United States 
| gfinancially able to build three ships to one of 

my other country. 
his is language so plain as to be excessively 


: | andi tic. It states the case well, however. 
eat Britain, France, Italy and Japan were 


ntial 
eans 
ties, 
hese 


ere, 


con- 
201 

the 
‘ore. 
are 
best. . 
and 


las § 
the. 


& 
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PRES SRA gS 


mtirely willing to se¢ the United States sacri- 

} its big warships at the Washington con- 

, but at the Geneva conference they were 

as unwilling to make any concessions in 

equipment of submarines and cruisers. 

ur national wealth and the debts owed us 

broad give us the power to come very close 

3 _ enforcing a scheme of general reduction of 

| armament. We are glad to see the president 
i using that power to such an end. 





oe A BIGGER NAVY? 
P yrE bad effect of President Coolidge’s Arm- 
" istice Day speech is that it apparently has 
m seized upon as an excuse by the big navy 
advocates to push thru an increased building 
am. The president indicated that no Eu- 
- gopean nation could expect to get away with 
plea for leniency on the debts owing to the 
United States, and at the same time spend 
" Money freely to build up am oversized military 
| establishment. He also pointed out that the 
| United States was financially able to meet and 
surpass the rivalry of any country in the con- 

- Struetion of armament. 
_ It is apparently the intention of the Navy 
Department and its supporters to prove the 
ent’s second point at once, without giving 
fopean countries a chance to express ‘them. 
ves on his proposals for another disarmament 
ference. Beaten in the last session of con- 
» the big navy folks are asking for imme- 
€ appropriations ef around three hundred 
v and for the adoption of a long-time 
gram that will add several billions to the 
cof what they refer to as ‘‘adequate 
? 


+ Seems to us that the president has made an 
ttive start toward securing a general dis- 
mmament agreement. The United States has a 
ient weapon in its handling of allied debts 

0 force some action, without going at once at: 
the job of proving that we can build a bigger 
_ “Tavy than anyone else,.if we care to. It seems 
Ate foolish, too, to be hasty in laying down 


ay = building program, when every one, in- 


President Coolidge, apparently believes 
is a chance of reaching an international 
nent which will make any increase in the 

-of the navy unneeessary. 

is another reason for going slow on the 
5 ¥. program. This is the doubtful utility of 
¢ of the cruisers on which millions would 

..The bulk of the appropriations asked 


for is to be spent for battle cruisers and for 
auxiliaries to the battleship fleet. Experiments 
with airplanes in the last few years have indi- 
cated quite clearly that so far as defense goes, 
a strong fleet of planes, operating from a sea 


coast against an attacking fleet, is a much more 


adequate and much more inexpensive defense 
than any additions to the battle fleet. Indeed, 
so far as defense goes, a combination of sub- 
marines and airplanes operating from a con- 
venient land base would apparently be a much 
surer defense against an invading force than 
anything else. 

Battleships with a long cruising cnn are 
designed primarily, not for defense, but for 


_attack. They are designed to raid the enemy’s 


ports, to accompany transports, and, occasion- 
ally, no doubt, to drop a few shells into uncivil- 
ized places whose inhabitants fail to realize that 
the United States navy expects them to pay 
promptly the interest on bonds held by Ameri- 
can investors. 

' Any big navy program can well be held up 
for some time. In the first place, the Coolidge 
disarmament program may be put thru. In the 
second place, it is doubtful if the type of navy 
advocated by our professional warriors is as 
well adapted for defense as it is for meddling 
with other people’s business. 





PUZZLE OF PRODUCTIVE EFFICIENCY 


HE problem that increased production 

brings in agriculture, as well as in every 
other line, was well stated the other day by 
William Butterworth, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. He 
said : 

“‘Seventy-five years ago, the mechanical 
equipment and methods generally at the dis- 
posal of the farmer, limited the acreage which 
he could handle to approximately twelve. Today 
he can handle thirty-four—mnearly three times 
as much. In other words, one farmer today 
may produce what three farmers produced 
then. The question is, what becomes of the 
other two?’’ 

This is not only the problem of agriculture. 
It is the problem of almost every industry in 
an increasingly efficient machine age. How 
can we expand consumption to keep pace with 
production? How can we avoid producing the 
things that people either do not want or can 
not pax for? 








@ ' Odds and Ends 








HE average Iowa farmer sells as many dol- 

lars’ worth of eggs off his farm in the 
course of a year as he does oats. Perhaps that 
is the reason why Iowa farmers and their wives 
are so much interested in the chicken business. 
Every time Wallaces’ Farmer puts out a ques- 
tionnaire; we find that our readers are more 
interested in reading about chickens than about 
any other branch of the farm business. I have 
made a special effort, therefore, in the past 
year, to learn a little more about chickens, even 
tho I do not have muth to do with the poultry 
department of the paper. 

I have been much interested in visiting, every 
month or so, the Iowa egg laying station, con- 
ducted by L. E. Heifner, northwest of Des 
Moines. This is run on much the same basis as 
the Iowa corn yield test and the Iowa swine 
record of performance. Different breeders send 
intheir hens, and Heifner feeds them all alike 
and keeps an accurate record of the number 
of eggs laid. In looking over his records, I no- 
tice that some pens of White Plymouth Rocks 
lay almost twice as much as others. The range 
between the best and the worst in White Leg- 
horns is perhaps not quite so great, but even 
here there is an enormous difference. 

IT am convinced that one of the biggest mis- 
takes of those Iowa farmers who hatch their 


— 


own eggs is the failure to buy roosters of known 
egg producing ancestry. We should not have 
a breeding rooster on-any farm in Iowa which 
is not out of a hen that has laid 200 eggs or 
better in her pullet year. 


HEN f was at the Ames poultry farm, this 

fall, talking with Knox, I discovered that 
their records point to an easy and fairly reli- 
able way of picking out good layers without 
trap-nesting. When kept under good conditions, 
the really high produeing hen begins laying be- 
fore it is seven months old. It should not begin 
laying, however, before it is five and one-half 
months old. These exceedingly precocious birds 
do not seem to develop so very well. The best 
birds are those which begin to lay at about six 
months of.age. This seems to be true not only 
with White Leghorns, but also with White 
Plymouth Rocks, and probably with other 
heavy breeds. 4. 

If the best egg laying records are to be made 
in the pullet year, it is best not to hatch too 
early or too late. In the case of pullets whose 
ancestry will permit them to lay at six months 
of age, April is probably the best month for 
hatching. Birds hatched after the middle of 
May are likely not to be sufficiently matured 
to begin laying regularly before cold weather 
comes. . But those birds hatched during early 
March are likely to have their egg laying cut 
short in the fall of the year following, by early 
molting. 

In the past, heavy breeds have not begun to 
lay until they were seven or eight months old. 
Systematic breeding, however, has developed 
strains of many of the heavy breeds which will 
begin to lay at six months of age. The poultry 
people at Ames have White Plymouth Rocks 
which will lay even younger than this. 

Of course, the thing which interested me most 
in the poultry work at Ames was the inbreed- 
ing. They had a rooster out of a high egg pro- 
ducing hen ,which was bred to a high producing 
daughter, and then to a daughter out of that 
mating, and. so on for another generation. 
Brother-sister mating was then started. The 
results of this inbreeding are as might be ex- 
pected. The hens‘do not lay quite as well, and 
many of the eggs are not fertile. Rather sur- 


' prisingly, however, these inbred Leghorns are 


larger in size than ordinary Leghorns. Another 
strain of inbred Leghorns might have good fer- 
tility of eggs, but be reduced in size. Of course, 
I am wondering to what extent the principles 
which have been used in the inbreeding and 
cross-breeding of corn can be applied to chick- 
ens. One nice thing about the chicken business 
is that good blood can be rapidly. distributed 
thru the hatcheries. To make this possible, 
however, the farmers must be prepared to pay 
higher prices for their chicks than they now do. 


[t WAS 308 years ago last week when our 

Pilgrim forefathers first saw Indian corn. 
They had landed on the Plymouth coast, on 
November 16, 1620, and spied five Indians, 
whom they followed all that day. The next 
morning they ‘‘found new stubble where In- 
dian corn had been planted the same year,’’ 
and near a deserted house they discovered 
‘‘heaps of sand newly paddled with hands, 
which they digged up, and found in them divers 
fair Indian corn in baskets, some whereof was 
in ears, fair and good, of divers eolors, which 
seemed- to them a goodly sight, having seen 
none before.”’ 

This is the simple account of the feelings of 
those Englishmen, so far from home, as they 
first gazed on the blue, red, white and yellow 
ears of flint corn in the Indian baskets. They 
may not have known at that time that their 
future welfare would depend largely on their 
ability to grow corn. Probably they had a pre- 
monition, however, or they would not have left 
this interesting account for us. - 

. H. A. WALLACE. 
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OMETIME I want to go back to the little 
Italian colony of Eritrea, Mussolini’s pile 
of mountains along the shores of the Red 
sea, in eastern Africa. It is really nothing more 
nor less than a parking place for the mountain 
range that shelters the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
from. the Red sea, but its wild natural beauty 
was particularly attractive to Jim and me after 
our months in the Sahara desert. ~ 

After we had crossed the arid plateau be- 
tween the Nile and the Atbara rivers, and had 
reached the Eritrean boundary line, we began 
to climb, sometimes steadily and sometimes by 
jerks and jumps. Here we were, with the whole 
continent of Africa behind us, almost to the 
Red sea, and still going up—and up. But there 
were hard roads and rocks, to say nothing of 
trees and green fields and little streams. There 
were people and tiny farms. There was water. 
And then there was that tolerance and charity 
in our minds that always comes when a long, 
hard job is nearly done. Altogether, we liked 
Eritrea. 


Asmara, a Modern Metropolis 


We were carrying a letter of introduction to 
an Italian doctor who lived in Asmara, the 
mountain capital of Eritrea. I thought we 
would be welcome, because my grandmother’s 
maiden name was Bellatti, even tho she and her 
people had been born and raised in England. 
We put-putted into the substantial outskirts of 
Asmara at dusk, found streets and streets of 
vlass-front shops, tall spired cathedrals, spark- 
ling restaurants, Banks of Italy, and gilded 
cinemas. Here was a city that would put Khar- 
toum to shame, a trig little burg, little more 
than an average Iowa county-seat, and yet the 
most modern metropolis we had seen since we 
left New York, seven months before. 

In Jim’s very best Italian, he inquired of a 
Neapolitan native the way to the doctor’s resi- 
dence. The reply was in equally good English, 
and therefore entirely unintelligible. Where- 
upon, the crowd that had by this time gathered 
around, pounced upon one small black gamin of 
the streets, sat him upon the bundle carrier be- 
hind my bike, and waved us cheerily in the di- 
rection of our conductor’s thumb. 

The doctor was as hospitable as Bellatti is 
Italian. He introduced us to his wife, a Swed- 


ish missionary, and when she found that Jim’s _ 


grandfather had been born and raised in that 


FINANCING IOWA’S BUMPER CORN CROP | 


BLACK SHIRTS IN THE DARK CONTINENT 


Mussolini’s Country Has a Foothold in African Highlands by the Red Sea 





By Francis A. Flood 





Grasshoppers made a beggar out of this farmer. 


same part of Scandyland from which she came 
herself, my partner was as welcome there as I. 
We stopped for supper. As the doctor finally 
bade us good-night in our hotel room uptown, 
he offered to show us the city of Asmara the 
next day. 

When we appeared at his house the follow- 
ing morning, his yard was filled with the most 
pitiful collection of ragged down-and-outers I 
had éver seen up to that time. We later saw, in 
India, even more spectacular exhibitions of 
professional beggars, but this was the worst we 
had seen in Africa. The doctor assured us that 
for the most part the starving mendicants be- 
fore his gate that morning were good citizens, 
deserving of such alms as he could give.. An 
unusually severe visitation of grasshoppers had 
seourged the countryside that season, and there 
was not enough farm produce raised to feed the 
pest and the peasants both. The hoppers got 
theirs first, and thousands of Ethiopian, Abys- 





sinian, and Eritrean hill folks drifted in 
towns. They were selling themselves into 
kind of service, and the wage was the minj 
of food that would keep their black sking 
around their bones. 

““We can’t give them much,”’ explained 
doctor. ‘‘A penny for a family has to do, 
we would hand out any more, our reputatj 
would spread, and those who daily haunt ¢ 
homes and business houses of others in the pity 
would all flock-here instead. There are tho 
sands more like these few wretched miserah} 
and they will have to live—and die—like ¢ 
until the next year’s crop is harvested, They. 
don’t know as much about how to control j 
grasshoppers and other pests as your farm 
do in America, you know,’’ 

One shrunken old hill woman, with a 
like, somebody’s mother, and a past that had. 
probably known pride as often as this poverty 
was offering—for any price—a crude little hag. 
ket she had made from straw. This miserable 
merchandising elevated her above the ranks of 
the beggars, but she was subject to the same 
pangs of unrequited hunger as those who held 
out begging bowls unashamed. And in the 
chill, raw air of that 7,000-foot altitude, I shud. — 
dered within my woolen sweater as I noticed 
the scanty rags about her shriveled frame. . ~ 


A Crowd of the Half-Starved 


Here were two discouraged graybeards, s- 1 
lent, spectral, resigned, and with them a boy | 
and a girl, dull and drawn, but, even so, inter. — 








ested enough in continuing their cheerless life @ 
that they wanted food to live thru yet anothers @ 
day. Perhaps tonight would not be so céld; @ 


perhaps tomorrow would bring more food. All 
were hungry, and‘only one was being fed—this._ 
one a naked, suckling babe, only five days old, — 
the doctor said. Its mother crouched upon her 
heels, trembling, hungry and fatigued. 
Many of these morning callers were sick, and — 
always with the most spectacular and repulsive 


diseases, ranging from leprosy and huge sores @ 


on their legs, rotten to the borie, to the most ~ 
common of all diseases, the fever. For thirty 
years, our Italian doctor friend has been min- — 
istering unto the least of these, just as he did — 
that day. . “a 
He has done more. He has trained hundreds | 
of the more intelligent natives in the uses of 
medicines, the bandage (Concluded on page 12) 


How the Farm Warehouse Law Works, and Why It Doesn’t Work Better 


HE bumper corn crop which Iowa has this 
year brings to the front the advisability 
of marketing the crop in an orderly man- 

ner, so that it will bring the largest possible re- 
turns to the producers. Iowa is one of the few 
states that has a farm warehouse law, whick 
was enacted to aid in the financing of crops in 
order that large surpluses might not be thrown 
on the market at any one time. 

The law in lowa has been,reasonably success- ' 
ful. It has undoubtedly been the means of seeur- 
ing finances in some communities that have 
been badly crippled on account of local bank 
failures. It has furnished a competitive source 


_of credit which has caused bankers to lend at a 


lower rate of interest on chattel mortgages, and 
it has encouraged the warehousing of grain and 
marketing it thruout the year, either thru live- 
stock or by sale as cash grain. 

The law provides for the issuing of a certifi- 
eate on grain. This is used as collateral for the 
loan. The grain must be adequately inspected 
by a competent sealer, who is under bond. The 
law provides that the grain must be covered by 
insurance against fire or tornado. It also pro- 
vides that it is a misdemeanor to remove the 
corn, the seal on the crib, ete. These safeguards 
aré thrown around sealed grain so as to make 
a safe security for loans, thereby securing a low 


Bp Carl N. Kennedy 


rate of interest on account of the type of se- 
curity. ; 
In order to utilize the law, a loeal warehouse 
board must be appointed. Usually a board of 
from three to seven members is recommended 
-by some farm organization, bankers or similar 
local group. These men are then appointed as 
the warehousing board by the state secretary of 
agriculture. Upon the payment of a $3 license 
fee, they receive a license authorizing them as 
a warehouse board. This board then meets offi- 
cially and recommends a sealer. Upon the post- 
ing of a $1,000 bond with the secretary of agri- 
culture, the sealer is authorized to inspect and 
— grain under the supervision of the local 
ard. 


Provides for Waivers of Any Lien 


When the sealer or local board receives a re- 
quest to have some grain sealed, the sealer goes 
to the farm, makes a careful estimate of. the 
number of bushels and the grade and condition 
of the grain. He measures up the crib, and puts 


these measurements, as well as his estimate of | 
the number of bushels, on the warehouse certifi- - 


cate. Then the sealer and owner make out the 


remainder of the certificate. : In brief, it pro- 


aNeree 


vides for waivers of any liens, such as land- | 


lord’s, waiver of the spouse, delivery of grain to 
station, and fire and tornado insurance. a 
If the local banker is making the loan on@ 
warehouse certificate, usually the sealer and 
owner of the grain go to the bank, where the 
papers are completed, the insurance is made’ 
out, note signed and the transaction completed. 
However, where the loan is to be negotiated 


with some outside firm, then it is necessary for § 


the sealer or some local agent to supervise mak- 
ing out the necessary papers. In all cases, the 
sealer must send a duplicate copy of the ware, 
house certificate to the secretary of agriculture, : 
together with the insurance upon the grain. 

The chief faults with the system have been, — 
first, the lack of agencies to finance properly 
the warehouse certificates, and, second, the 
of sealing and making the inspections. Farm — 
credit corporations and correspondent banks 


<a eee 


have helped to some extent with the first prob ~ 


lem, while some county agents have helped to 
overcome the second fault by acting as sealers, 
at_a nominal cost for traveling expenses. 

“In 1925, when two national agricultural 
credit corporations were formed in Iowa to a 


_in the financing of the bumper corn ie J 
- that year, there was ten times as much COM’ ” 


wa ‘as any year before or since 
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is shows that a ready source of money 
for warehouse certificates is an impor- 
iaetor in the workabjlity of the act. 

] banks have aided materially in financ- 

storage of grain, but they have usually 

‘on chattel mortgages rather than on ware- 

gertificates. This action has been encour- 

“eed rather than discouraged, by the Iowa De- 

uxument of Agriculture, wherever the banks 

ye made a 7 per cent rate or less, as any ad- 

saving in interest would be absorbed by 

st of sealing and inspection if the ware- 

eertificate were used. 

qmtermediate credit bank has come in for 

share of criticism in failmg to make the 

act effective. The rules of this or- 

sization prevent it from lending direct to 

rs. The intermediate credit bank has been 

Yof the financial condition of banks in 

localities, so that communities that have 

needed credit could not secure the same 

jg rediscounting paper of this character thru 

‘der Jocal banks. Banks with a good standing 

intermediate credit bank usually have 

nt funds on hand to take care of the 

of their people without rediscounting the 

This has largely left the intermediate 
bank out of the picture. 

small $10,000 eredit corporation, which 

provided for in connection with the imter- 

pediate credit bank, may be a possible solution 

for the situation in-some communities. Such 


. 


corporations may rediscount paper to: ten times 
their capital stock. Where there is a need for 
credit in purchasing livestock, as well as fimanc- 
ing warehouse certificates, doubtless an organ- 
ization of this kind would be successful, as it 
would handle a class of paper that might be 
better handled by such an organization than by 
banks. One of these corporations, with $50,000 
eapital stock, has been organized in Spencer, 
and we understand that a smaller corporation 
is im process of organization at Ottumwa. Two 
credit corporations of a somewhat similar char- 
acter are operating in Des Moines. 


Maximum Charge One Cent Per Bushel 


Se much for the financial part of the prob- 
lem. Let us briefly consider the overhead costs 
of sealing and imspection. The law provides 
that the maximum charge may not exeeed one 
cent per bushel. Where the maximum charge 
is made, this cost, added to the normal interest 
rate of 6 per cent, has made the total cost of 
the loan rather excessive. As a result, the 
warehouse act has succeeded best where the 
county agents have done the sealing and in- 
spection at a nominal eost, as a service to farm- 
ers in their counties, or where other sealers 
have made only a nominal charge for their serv- 
ices, looking upon the warehouse act as a serv- 
iee to the farmers in their communities. Sealers 
who look upon. the warehouse act as a money- 
making institution are usually disappointed. 


It-is to be heped that the warehousing of our 
grain crops will continue to grow, whether they 
are financed thru the warehouse law or by the 
local banks: Uniform marketing thruout the 
year permits much of the grain to be utilized 
for livestock feeding, either by the farmer who 
warehouses the grain or by feeders in the neigh- 
borhood. Often, loans of from four to six 
months have been negotiated on part of the 
erop to finance the marketing of a bunch of 
hogs or cattle, which, when sold, paid off the 
loan, so that the remainder of the grain crop 
could be utilized in feeding operations or sold 
as cash grain, depending upon market condi- 
tions. The storing of a considerable amount of 
grain has always had a stabilizing effect on the 
market, and usually has made money for the 
man who stored the crop, especially where the 
quality of the grain was good. 

There have been warehousing boards appoint- 
ed in the majority of Iowa counties. Many of 
these have become inactive, as they have not 
been used to any large extent since 1925, while 
others have been active each year. It is likely 
that a good many of these boards will become 
active again this year, if there is sufficient de- 
mand from farmers in these different counties. 
Farmers who are interested in securing infor- 
mation in regard to the law, or the situation in 
their county, should address their communica- 
tions to the lewa Department of Agriculture, 
Des Moimes, Iowa. 


Harmon and Grimmius Lose Hard Battle in prises Meet, in Indéana Corn 


USKING before the largest farm audi- 
ence ever gathered together in a farm 
contest in America, Walter Olson, Illi- 
ee -husker, won the national title last week 
_ at Fowler, Indiana, and defeated thirteen other 
“yecord-breaking corn pickers. It was an I]linois 
‘tay; for Williams, former I[llinois and national 


| champion, placed ‘second. But that’s only half 


he story. 
The contest; staged in Indiana, the farthest 
east that a contest has been held, drew perfect 


“® weather. The field where the contest was held 


was as nearly ideal as could be expected, and 
® the enormous crowd behaved excellently, con- 
& sidering their enthusiasm and numbers. It was 
 § 2 battle-royal between peg huskers and hook 
® juskers, and the peg boys managed to win the 
major honors. Iowa micht sing about the tall 
corn, but Indiana grows it, and when it comes 
| to husking in such a field, it seems that pegs 
' work better than thumb or palm hooks. A 
| hook, however, has its advantages, for Olson, 
» the winner, had both on his hand. 
Fine Sporting Spirit Prevailed 
4 Fourteen huskers, representing the seven 
§ ‘lates of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa,’ Minnesota, 
‘ Nebraska and Missouri, were lined up, 
ay to start, when the contest opened, shortly 
| alter eleven o’clock. All had looked over the 
ield, and each believed he could win. In my 
5 r perience with corn huskers, I have never seen 
5 group of champions, and the spirit that 
ed was of the highest 


By W. E. Drips 





Olson, the new champion, at right; Williams, left. 


the grounds, and they had a job as big as that 
of the huskers. By actual count, over four 
thousand automobiles were parked in the big 
field adjoining the contest field, and the sur- 
rounding roads were packed with extra cars. 
The crowd came early, and before the contest 
had started it was evident. that there were up- 
ward .of- sixteen or seventeen theusand inter- 
ested folks on hand. Six churches had eating 


. Stands, and long before noon, all available hot 


dogs and coffee had been sold out. 
Iowa’s huskers, Harmon and Grimmius, drew 


Lands 1 and 2, and were lucky on that score, 
because they were the farthest away from the 
assembled mob. Olson, of Illinois, had the worst 
break on that angle. He drew Land 14, and de- 
spite‘the mounted police, who valiantly tried 
to hold back the spectators, the crowd was a 
handicap to Olson, as well as to the other husk- 
ers. The corn stood straight, and was perfectly 
Jaid out in fifty-rod rows. Lands were .sepa- 
rated by lanes, where the corn had been taken 
out and the stalks erushed down. The corn ran 
about fifty-five bushels to the acre, altho it was 
a bit light, the ears being chaffy at times. The 
husks were loose and ears broke easily, but they 
were higher up on the stalk than most of the 
huskers were used to. 

The starter’s gun banged, and how the corn 
flew! Harmon and Grimmius both tossed over 
forty ears a minute, and hardly lost a motion. 
So did Olson and Williams, and Etter, of In- 
diana, and Sudik and Sorenson, of Nebraska. 
Olson was the first to make a turn, but Harmon 
was close behind. 


Not a Complaint Filed With Officials 


Each husker, by agreement, was allowed one 
coach, who was permitted to tell the husker 
anything, but. who was not allowed to touch a 
stalk or have anything to do in helping the 
contestant. On that score, it probably was the 
squarest contest ever held, and afterward not 
one complaint was filed with the officials. Wil- 
liams, of Illinois, had a bad break. His team 
balked and had to be taken 
off, but the crowd came to 





the sporting line. To help 
in the battle, the Ben- 
County Farm Bureau, 
er the leadership of 
ounty Agent L. E. Husted, 
provided fourteen beau- 
E matched roan teams. 
~ *he ‘wagons, slightly differ- 
ent from those of Iowa, be- 
they had flare tops, 
“were all as nearly the same 
wuld be asked for. Glean- 
nd referees were select- 
with care. Tllinois men 
tame over to follow the In- 
diana men, and the officials 
came frem the Purdue Uni- - 
ty eollege of agricul- 


American “Legion 
ihe vicinity of Fow 


Otto 
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Name and State 


Walter Olson, Il 


Harry Etter, Ind................ 1 "788 
Neb 61.5 


Cecil. Miles, Ind 
Ben Grimmius, Iowa.......... 1,655 
Omer Little, Mo.................. 1,714 


Silas Urdahl, Mina..... 
Nels Peterson, Miaa......... 4538 
Harlan he perpen sae 


THE LINE-UP AT THE MID-WEST MEET 


-Total Wt. Deduct for 
of Corn, 
Ibs. 


~ 58.5 
40.5 
54.0 


7.00 
5.69 
6.69 


34.5 
57.0 
72.0 
30.0 
52.5 
58.5 
22.5 
82.5 
93.0 
72.0 


1,674 


. Deduct for 


Gleanings, Husks, pean 


59.46 
31.16 
35.76 
49.72 
31.67 
26.49 
17.66 


the reseue and pushed the 
wagon along until another 
team came. A large radio 
loud-speaker was provided, 
and as the huskers pro- 
gressed, information was 
given out to the part of the 
crowd that stayed out of the 
- field. 

Then came the‘ closing 
shot. Huskers wiped off 
their sweat and followed 
their loads to the scales. The 

eered each contes- 

tant as he passed thru the 

~ lane on the way to the 
seales. The farm yard was 
fenced off, and weighing 
and. computing went fast. 
ae two o’clock, it was com- 


Net 
Corn 
lbs. 


1,864.04 
1,772.34 
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WEE-WEE, THE PET PIG. 


OU lay flat on his back, looking up 
at the sod roof. The light from 
the low fire in the clay fireplace shone 
dully on the cottonwood ridge-pole. 
Against the glow, Lou could see father 
and mother. 
Father, 
stool, leaned wearily against the wall. 
His brown leather Shakespeare lay 
open on his knees, but his head drooped 
on his breast and his hands hung at 
his sides. Lou knew that his eyes were 
closed, that he was asleep. 

Mother sat in a low chair where the 
firelight fell on her work. It was the 
only chair in the house. Father had 
woven it of willows that he had found 
along the creek. It was not a rocking 
chair. There hadn’t been willows big 
enough to make rockers. Mother was 
mending a sleeve of Nancy’s jacket. 

Nancy’s red petticoat lay across the 
foot of her pallet. Grandma, back home 
in Iowa, had made that petticoat. It 
was of red flannel. It had red crocheted 
lace about the bottom of it, lace as 
wide as his hand. 
could not see the mends in the skirt, 
nor the torn places in the lace. Nancy 
loved that red skirt. And Lou liked it, 
too. It was the brightest, prettiest col- 
or in all the world. 

Nancy’s eyes were closed. Nancy was 
trying to go to sleep. But he knew she 
was still awake. When she took a_deep 
breath and fidgeted, he could hear the 
soft crackle of the corn-husk stuffing 
in the tick underneath her. Nancy had 
a feather pillow. It had a blue calico 
slip. Grandma, back home in Iowa, 
had made that pillow, too. It had hand- 
stripped goose feathers, from geese 
that grandma had raised herself. Once 
she had let him help her set a goose. 
Nancy couldn’t remember that. Nancy 
had been only two years old when they 
left Iowa. Lou had been five. He could 
remember lots of things. 

Lou didn’t have a pillow. He was a 
boy; he didn’t need one. But some- 
times, when it was cold, mother folded 
her Paisley shawl and laid it beneath 
his head. It smelled woolly, and it was 
warm and soft, much softer than the 
wheat-bag ticking of his pallet. 

Mother said the Paisley shawl had 
come from England. Sometimes father 


told him stories about England. Eng- 


land was a very old country. There 
used to be fairies there, a long time 
ago, and elves, and Druids. Druids 
were tall men with white beards. They 
made sacrifices. Sacrifices were white 
bulls that got killed, with holly around 
their necks. Holly was red berries, red- 
der than frosted wild-rose seed-pods. 

Suddenly, Lou was surprised to find 
himself-very wide awake. He had al- 
most thought himself to sleep. Perhaps 
he had been asleep. He looked across 
at Nancy. Her eyes were closed. He 
could not hear her breathing. She had 
gone to sleep. 


ND then he knew what had wakened 
him. Father and mother were talk- 
ing. Father was leaning forward now, 
looking at mother. The fire had fallen 
lower. Mother had stopped sewing. 

Lou lay very quiet. His body still 
seemed asleep, but his mind was wide 
awake. He could hear the wind rust- 
ling across the roof. Somewhere out 
in the night a little prairie owl was 
crying, “Cre-e-e-e, Cre-e-e!” 

Mother said, “I’ll make corn bread. 
We've got only about two bakings of 
meal left, and we might as well share.” 

Father shook his head. “There’s 
only four of us, and there’s seven: of 


them. You better make ‘it all up; Those - 


five boys——” 
Mother sighed. “If we only had some 


meat! We haven't had any fresh meat . 


for so long, I’ve forgotten what it 
‘would be like.” She laughed. “Do you 
remember the first Thanksgiving after 


‘-we-were married? We had everybody 


té-dinner.; We had potatoes, and sweet 


potatoes, and pumpkin pie; and baked . 


-an@ popcorn, and, father, we had meat! 


sitting on a three-legged 


In the dim light he. 


A Thanksgiving Story of the Pioneer Days 


By KENETHA THOMAS 


Do you remember? Roasted! A pig 
roasted whole, with an apple in its 
mouth! 

Father still sat looking at mother. 
For a long time, neither spoke. Then 
mother sighed again. “We’ll have corn 
and potatoes. They haven’t had any- 
thing but potatoes since the grasshop- 
pers came.” 

For another long time, neither spoke. 
Lou had almost dropped off to sleep 
when father said quietly, “There’s 
Wee-Wee.” 

Mother stood up. “Roast pork!” she 
said. “Roast pork and gravy! I won- 
der if I could make dumplings out of 
cornmeal. Father, you go over first 
thing tomorrow and tell them we’ll 
have them all to dinner.” Father did 
not answer. He got up and went to 
take a last look at the oxen. 

Lou closed his eyes. He wondered 
afterward how he could have remem- 
bered to pretend that he was asleep. 
Long after father had come in and cov- 
ered the fire, and mother and father 
were both asleep, Lou lay awake. Over 
and over again, he heard father saying, 
“There’s Wee-Wee.” Wee-Wee was to 
be roasted for Thanksgiving dinner! 

“They” were the neighbors. They 
lived three miles away. The neighbors 
had five little boys. They had long 
since eaten everything they had but 
their potatoes. If the grasshoppers 


There stood Wee-Wee, 
grunting and sniffing. 


hadn’t left the potatoes, they would 
have starved. 

And Wee-Wee must make a Thanks- 
giving dinner for them all. Wee-Wee! 
Little black-and-white-spotted Wee- 
Wee! His tail always had two kinks 
in it. There was one black spot on his 
side that looked like a bird, and one 
on his hip that looked like a ground- 
squirrel. He was so big now that he 
said, “Oof! Ooof!” instead of “Wee- 
wee!” He was so big now that Lou 
couldn’t lift him any more. And he 
must be roasted for Thanksgiving! 
Wee-Wee! ; 

In the dark, Lou realized that hot 
tears were running down his cheeks: 
He turned over on his face, and buried 
his nose against the tick till the corn 
husks beneath crunched and crackled. 
He filled his mouth with his fist to 
keep from crying out loud. 


Wen he awoke, the sunlight fell in 


a rosy square on the mildewed 


_ flour sack that covered the window. He 


sat up, but his head-ached, and he lay 
down again, and lay still. His stomach 


‘felt queer. He felt something was the 
matter, but he couldn’t remember what 
it was. He tried to think. — 


- A mouse eame out of the sod roof, 


_and peered down at him from between.» tot 
-‘eeiling. Watching the mouse, he might © grass ‘and corti’ *~ ~~ 


have gone to sleep again, but Nancy 
came tumbling onto his pallet, patting 
his cheeks with warm palms, and comb- 
ing his hair down into his eyes with 
soft fingers. 

“Wake up, Lou!” she commanded. 
“Wake up, and tell me a story!” 

Lou pushed the hair back out of his 
eyes, sat up, and wrapped a corner of 
the crazy-quilt about her. 

“What story?” 

“The story of how we got Wee-Wee.” 


ND then Lou remembered. He 

turned his head away. Wee-Wee 
must be killed for Thanksgiving! “No,” 
he said. : 

Nancy threw her arms about his 
neck. Her hair smelled nicer even 
than the Paisley shawl. “Please.” 

“T don’t want to tell a story.” 

“Why?” 

“I—I don’t feel like it.” 

“You sick?” He nodded. “I’ll go tell 
mother.” She was off the pallet before 
he caught her by her gown and dragged 
her back. 


















“Don’t tell mother.” 

“Why?” 

“I—I’m not sick. 
be—I want to be out of doors. 
to be—I want to go gather bones. 
going to gather bones.” 

“T’ll go, too.” : 

“No, you stay in the house. You’re 
a girl.” : 

She stared at him. It was the first 
time he had ever told her to stay at 
home, unless he was going with father, 
or the neighbor boys. He dressed 
quickly, even forgetting to eat break- 
fast. Nancy had huddled down in the 
covers. He heard her crying in her 


I—I just want to 
I want 
I’m 


' pillow as he hurried out of the house. 


But he stalked on. 
The yard was barren and dusty. Near 
the dugout, the oxen still lay sleeping. 
Only on cold, windy nights did they 
sleep inside. Frost shone on their lean 
backs, their bony rumps. The barren, 
frost-seared prairies rolled away and 
away, gold bronze and purple in the 
early light. Besides the house and the 


_barn, the sleeping oxen and the willows: 


along the creek, not an object broke 
the brown monotony. - Even fhe plowed 
fields seemed of a.color with the prai- 


rie swelis: There was not a:green thing - 






in. sight. ©The. grasshoppers -had seen 
to that, even before the-autumm frosts. 


geen” them 


Beyond a low ridge to the 
their neighbors lived. But Lou dig mat 
go that direction. He trudged aye 
toward the north. He wanted to be 
alone. He wanted to think. By all 
he could think of was, “There’s Wee. 
Wee.” 

He topped a rise, descended a jg» 
slope. Even now the homesteag _ 
out of sight. He was alone in a roy, 


_ empty, brown world. The sun began ty 


feel warm on his back. He found g 
buffalo thigh-bone, and tossed it into a 
buffalo wallow. There were othe 
crumbling bones in the wallow, fj | 
found a half-dozen more bones, ang 
added them to his heap. He and Nancy | 


had gathered many piles of bones in | 


the three years they had been on the 
claim. Then, as he dumped a piece of | 
broken rib onto the heap, a terrible 

thought struck him. Wee-Wee wouig | 


have bones!. He would have to pick Uw 


Wee-Wee’s bones! 


ed HORROR he turned and ran bling 

ly, till he was out of breath, then 
threw himself down on the groundand - 
buried his face in his arms. 

He did not know how long he lay 
there, fighting back his tears, until he 
felt Nancy’s hands on his shoulders, 
Mother had sent her out with hig 
breakfast, a baked potato. 


It was crisp-skinned, Hot. Its smell 
made him forget the pain in his stom. 
ach. He ate it. 


Nancy dropped down on the ground 
beside him. “Now,” she said, as he 
finished, “tell me a story. Tell me the 
story of how we got Wee-Wee.” 

Lou decided he had better tell her 
the story. If he didn’t tell her, she'd 
keep asking questions until she found 
out why he didn’t want to tell it. He 
started in: “Once upon a time there 
was a little boy, and a little girl. They 
lived with their niother and father on 
a homestead. The little girl had a doll, 
made out of a corn-cob. The little boy 
had a hatchet with a stone head anda 
willow handle. But they didn’t have 
anything alive to play with. Father 
had the oxen, and mother had the cow, 
but they didn’t have anything. They 
wanted something alive to play with. 

“One day they were sitting in the 
shade of the house, wishing they had 
something alive, when they saw 4 
wagon coming——” 

“You left out, ‘What do you think 
they saw? They saw——” Nancy in 
terrupted. 

“Well, all right. What do you think 
they saw? They saw a wagon coming 
toward the house. The wagon stopped 
at the creek. It was a covered wagon. 
A man got out of the wagon, and came 
toward the house. He was carrying 
something in his arms. Mother came 
out of the house to talk to him. He 
said, ‘I have a litter of little pigs in 
the wagon, but this one is sick. I'm 
afraid if I keep it with the others, they 
will get sick, too. I see you don’t have 
any pigs. I thought maybe you'd let 
me leave this pig ‘with you. If it gets 


~ well, you can. keep-it, for I’m headed 


for Fort Laramie, and I don’t suppose 
T’ll ever get back this way.” 


“So mother took the little pig, and. 


said that if it got well, she’d give it to. 


_ the little boy and girl, and it did, and 


she did, and that’s how we got Wee 
Wee.” : 


OU had become so interested in the 


; She u- @ 
rolled it from the corner of her apron, — 






busi 


story that he had forgotten his 7 


secret, until Nancy jumped up, 

ing back across the prairie to the pile 
of bones in the wallow. 

“Look,” she cried, “there’s Wee 
Wee!” | } 


me 


Peicaieaind 


Wee-Wee, accustomed to following — 


the children about for company, 
tagged Nancy over the hill, till he had 


come upon the pile of bones. He had 
before. Rooting them to 


pieces, .and. scattering them, was # 
vorite trick of his.. He was alres@y 


to tl 
air. 
tail 


driv 
Nan 
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pusily at work. His happy grunts came 
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F fo them distinctly on the clear morning 


air. They could see his doubly kinked 
tail twitching mischievously. 

And Nancy was already running to 
drive him away. But Lou sat still. 
‘Nancy looked back. 

“tet him go,” cried Lou. His voice 


‘was hoarse. 

Nancy came back. “Why?” she 
asked. : 

Lou stared at her stonily. Then he 
plurted out: “They’re going to kill 
him for Thanksgiving.” 

It took half an hour to make Nancy 
ynderstand it all. She didn’t cry. They 
‘sat side by side on the bare ground, 

miserable silence, while the Novem- 
‘per sun grew almost hot, and Wee-Wee 


| yeveled in the scattering of the bone- 


“pile. Mother called them home to hot 
qakes and sorghum for dinner. They 


‘gould scarcely choke down their meal; 


and mother thought they were merely 
weary of their diet. There had been 
so many hot cakes with sorghum in 
the last three months. 

After dinner, she sent them out to 
gather buffalo-chips. The fireplace 
was so hungry on frosty nights, and 
wood was so scarce! The afternoon 
grew windy, raw. It was half gone 
when they came on Wee-Wee again. He 
lay asleep in a buffalo wallow, white 
bones scattered about him. They stood 
looking at him a long time. 

' “ffe’s the Druids’ white bull,” whis- 
pered Lou. 

“The sacrifice bull,” said Nancy. 

“He ought to have holly around his 
nec Ni 

“] know,” said Nancy. “Let’s make 
him a wreath. We could use red wild- 
rose seed-pods.” - 

Lou shook his head. 
any. The grasshoppers 
thing.” 


“There aren’t 
ate every- 


ANCY stood looking down at Wee- 
Wee. The wind whipped her faded 
blue merino skirt about her legs, and 
from underneath came vivid flashes of 
the red petticoat. How gay it was, in 
spite of darns and tears! A length of 


yarn had unraveled from the lace, and 
fluttered gaily in a crooked string. 
Nancy saw it, caught it. With sudden 
decision, she sat down on the ground. 
Her mouth was puckered with deter- 
mination. With persistent care, she 
began unraveling the lace, pulling until 
the red yarn lay about her in little 
whirls and heaps. Lou protested at 
first, but she went on stubbornly. Then 
she began to crochet on her finger. 
And at last Lou saw what she was do- 
ing. At intervals in her crocheted 
string, she tied a round, hard knot. 
Here were holly berries, indeed! Lou 
watched breathlessly, sometimes help- 
ing with the knot, but his fingers were 
stiff as compared to Nancy’s nimble, 
soft. ones. 

And at last the garland was long 
enough. They bent over Wee-Wee. Lou 
scratched him with dusty knuckles 
while Nancy tied the symbol of death 
about his neck. Then they stood up. 

The sun had lifted from the wallow. 
In the red, windy sunset, they trudged 
homeward with their burden of chips. 
Wee-Wee followed them until they 
neared the house. Then, lifting his 
nose and sniffing hungrily, he angled 


- off toward the creek. The creek bed 


had proved his salvation. There, in a 
little spring-fed slough, he wallowed 
and rooted, finding choice corms and 
water-roots that the grasshoppers had 
not been able to touch. 


UPPER was waiting for them. Po- 

tato soup, this time, with only corn 
bread. There was neither butter nor 
milk, for the cow had weeks since gone 
dry. They were cold and hungry, and 
they ate, but in a miserable silence. 
Father and mother did not seem to no- 
tice. Perhaps they were miserable, 
too. Indeed, they had cause. Winter 
and starvation were upon them. 

And as soon as supper was done, 
they went to bed. But before they 
went to sleep, the children heard fath- 
er and mother talking again. The 
neighbors were to come over at dawn. 
The two men would kill and dress 
Wee-Wee, and the two women would 


cook the dinner. Lou and Nancy lay 
and stared at each other in the dark. 


There were only two of them, and ~ 


there were so many of the others. 

But misery, too long endured, be- 
comes a drug. They slept. 

Late in the night, Lou awoke. A 
light was shining in his eyes. He 
stared. Yes, he knew what that thing 
was. It.was a candle. Grandma used 
always to come with a candle to tell 
him good-night when they had been 
back in Iowa, a long time ago. This 
was a dream. He was back in Iowa. 
But grandpa was there, too! This 
couldn’t be a dream. He was talking. 
In dreams you just know things. Peo 
ple don’t talk. 


RANDPA said: “Well, we’d heard 

that lots of times the aid doesn’t 
reach the folks it’s sent to, so we de- 
cided to just bring what we could our- 
selves. I just bought a new span of 
colts that needed the tuck taken out of 
them, so we loaded up the light wagon 
and came. Had a nice trip, too. Not 
a bit of trouble; tho the colts tried to 
back off the ferry into the river at Ne- 
braska City.” 

He stood with his back to the fire, 
rubbing his hands behind him and 
holding them out to the warmth. 

Mother and father knelt above a 
heap of things on the floor. Lou 
rubbed his eyes. Yes, he knew what 
that great orange thing was—a pump- 
kin! And apples! And popcorn—a 
great bag of it! 

Lou sat up. Someone was kneeling 
above him, candle in hand. Why, it 
was grandma! He heard mother cry- 
ing softly. 
around Lou, but she was looking back 


over her shoulder at mother. “And 
that box is full of dried apples. We 
had real good crops this year. And 


there’s a keg of tomato preserves, and 
a jug of catsup out in the wagon. And 
pa brought a ham, and there’s a shoul- 
der of dried beef, too. That roll of 
hickory is for shirts for father and 
Lou, and that bolt of blue calico is for 
dresses for you and Nancy. And I 


Grandma put her arm, 


brought this for Nancy, too. I thought 
perhaps the other one would be too 
small by now. She shook out a fold 
of scarlet that had lain across her 
arm, dropped it onto the foot of Nan- 
cy’s bed. Nancy was awake now, star- 
ing, wonder-eyed, at that splash of 
color. A red flannel petticoat, lace- 
trimmed, new! 

“And, pa,” grandma went on, “did 
you give the chickens some water? We 
brought two hens and a rooster. ‘And 
grain to feed them thru the winter.” 

“No, I didn’t,” said grandpa. He 
went to the door, opened it. Then he 
clapped his hands to his thighs. “Great 
Jumping Jehoshaphat!” he cried, for 
there in the door stood Wee-Wee, grunt- 
ing and sniffing, his pink nose and 
white feet mud-smeared, his kinky tail 
a-quiver, and about his neck the knot- 
ted yarn, mud-bedraggled, but still red. 

“What ever!” gasped mother. 

“Children, what’s this?” -demanded 
father. 


| gee stood up. “He’s the Druids’ 
white bull,” he said. 

“The sacrifice bull,”* Nancy added. 

The grown-ups stared at each other, 
at the children, at the pig. 

It was grandma who understood first. 
“Pa,” she said, “you bring in that 
turkey.” 

“Turkey!” mother and father and 
the children cried together. 

“Yes,” said grandma. “Turkey. We 
brought one for Thanksgiving dinner. 
That’s why we were so determined to 
get here tonight. We wanted you to 
have that turkey for your Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner.” 

Suddenly Lou threw his arms about 
grandmother’s neck. “Then we won’t 
have to kill Wee-Wee!” he and Nancy 
cried out together. 

Grandma set the candle on the floor, 
and took them both in their arms. 
“No,” she said, “you won’t have to kill 
Wee-Wee.” 

Lou decided that of all the soft, nice 
things in the world, there wasn’t any 
other soft niceness quite like grand- 
mother’s cool cheek. 


CROSS-BREDS WIN AGAIN IN IOWA TEST 


Production Contest Shows Producing Ability of Herds Under Farm Condition 


EN tons and more of pork from 

* ten sows in 180 days’ time was 
the record it took to win the 1928 
lowa Pig Crop contest. Two thousand 
one hundred and fifty-one pounds per 
sow, to be exact, were produced by C. 
Verwers, of Decatur county, Iowa, who 
thereby won the first prize of $200 
cash, in this contest sponsored by the 
animal husbandry division of the ex- 
tension department. ‘ 
' The sows saved 8.8 pigs each and 
Mr. Verwers then made these pigs 
weigh 244 pounds each at the end of 
six months’ time. He was crowded 
hard, however, by George Bycroft & 
Son, of Brooks, Iowa, who produced 
2,105 pounds from each of ten sows in 
the same length of time. 

‘This contest has for its purpose the 
location of some of the good hog pro- 
ducers of the state. The dairy people 
have their cow test associations which 
thru the keeping of yearly records 
have determined the high producing 
herds of the state. So,-with the same 
idea in mind, the pork production con- 
test was started. All the sows farrow- 


_ ing on the farm have to be considered. 


The pigs are fed until they average 


‘Six months of age, when they are 


Weighed and the amount of pork pro- 
duced per sow is determined. Much 
f value as to breeding and feeding 
Methods have come from these con- 


‘tests, for they demonstrate very forci- 


the methods which are giving the 
ts. 


a ‘Second Win for Cross-Breds 


Last year cross-bred pigs won the 


ng of two different breeds (Ches-” 
-sows to a Spotted Poland 


test, and again this year it was.a _ 


By E. L. Quaife 


China boar) that produced the winning 
pigs. They were farrowed about 
March 25 and went to market Septem- 
ber 21. They were on the Chicago 
market September 21, and Swift & 
Company bought them, paying 10 cents 
above the top, or $12.85, to get the pigs 
for a special slaughter test. 

The slaughter tests showed a yield 
of ham a little under 1 per cent above 
the average; the loins about one-half 
of 1 per cent above the average. For 
the most part, the hogs furnished pork 
which qualified for the premium grade. 

Three of the sows were tried sows 
and they saved 32 pigs, an average of 
about 11, while the 7 gilts saved 56, an 
average of 8. The heaviest litter 
weighed 3,050 pounds, while the light- 


est, consisting of 4 pigs, weighed 1,002 
pounds. The heaviest pig weighed 290 
pounds and the lightest, 125 pounds. 

First of all, Mr. Verwers made a spe- 
cial effort to have his sows gaining 
well at breeding time. He fed heavier 
so that the sows were in good condi- 
tion. Neither the sows nor the boar 
had the flu prior to breeding or after- 
wards. The sows during pregnancy 
were fed corn, oats, tankage and lin- 
seed oil meal. 

As a guard against parasites and 
disease, Mr. Verwers scrubbed his hog 
house with hot water and lye; he 
washed the udders of the sows and 
had the pigs farrowed in movable 
houses out on reasonably clean ground. 

The pigs were left with the sows 84 














This is the type of hog that packers are Jooking for. This 225-pound market 
hog is one of a carload packers are exhibiting at the International. 





days and at weaning time averaged 
79% pounds each. 

From weaning time on the pigs were 
self-fed on a two acre alfalfa pasture, 
and their ration consisted of corn, 
tankage, Big Ten mixture, powdered 
buttermilk, and some mixed feed. His 
feed cost from farrowing to marketing 
was approximately 9 cents per pound. 


Other Contestants Did Well 


Geo. Bycroft & Son, of Brooks, Iowa, 
with 10 high grade Duroc Jersey sows, 
saved 9.1 pigs per sow, and had these 
pigs at 231¥%, pounds each at six 
months. They were second, with 2,105 
pounds per sow. 

R. L. Stites, of Appanoose county, 
with 8 Duroc sows, was third, with a 
record of 8% pigs marketed per sow, 
weighing 220 each, making a total of 
1,817 pounds of pork per sow. 

Wm. Juhl, of Muscatine county, was 
fourth, losing by a narrow margin of 
one pound per sow, he having 1,816 
pounds from each sow. He saved bet- 
ter than 9 pigs per sow. M. M. Flynn, 
of Washington county, was fifth, with 
a production of 1,741.39 pounds from 
each of 14 sows. A. J. Keary, of Cal- 
houn county, saved 9.87 pigs per sow 
and produced 1,560 pounds for sixth 
money. I. Harland, of Taylor county, 
saved. 9.75 pigs from each of 8..sows, 
and was seventh. John Christensen, 
of Page county, was eighth, with 1,501 
pounds per sow. Frank Swatosh, of 
Poweshiek ‘county, was ninth, and 
Wm. Wendt, of Bremer county, was 
ténth, with 1;395 pounds. 

One’ thousand dollars in cash was 
awarded to the ten high men. First 


* prize was $200, ranging down to $40 


for tenth places 
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Corporate Farming—I’m For It 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For many years I have been look- 
ing and longing for the advent of 
corporate farming, with its applied 
principles of big business. I earnestly 
wish to compete with a concern run 
by a high-priced efficiency expert us- 
ing approved cost accounting meth- 
ods. I wish to compete with a con- 
cern hiring unionized labor, working 
only eight hours and no overtime. I 
wish to have them prosper so that 
they can pay for all these things and 
then return a net 4 to 6 per cent on 
the investment. 

With a farm tradition reaching back 
a full two centuries in this country 
and being always of an inquiring and 
progressive bent, our family has us- 
ually been from ten to thirty years 
ahead of extension bureaus and exper- 
iment stations or whatever it was that 
used to take their place. When ev- 
erything is worked out that way I am 
certain that I will receive very close 
to twice the remuneration for my ef- 
fort that I do now. 

I can see present land owners, more 
or less financially involved, gladly 
selling to corporations and then hir- 
ing out at the “prevailing wage for 
farm hands,” and at the same time I 
can see them losing their individual in- 
itiative and becoming veritable hired 
men—time servers. Is there more 
economy in the operation of a large, 
involved unit, than in a smaller, sim- 
ple one? Experience proves not. 

“By shifting farm hands and work 
horses,” why, bless your sweet, sim- 
ple soul, farmers have traded work 
since the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary. Buying and selling in 
large amounts reminds me of the more 
than half million dollars our associa- 
tion receives annually for hogs, the 
half million bushels of oats we sell 
and our hundreds of cars of corn. Of 
the twenty carloads of tankage and 
other such feeds we buy, we are also 
the heaviest purchasers of coal in the 
county. ; 

I doubt whether the highest trained 
technical expert .could have the un- 
varying success with hogs I can boast, 
as can many of my friends. I doubt 
his knowing cattle as well as many of 
our best feeders. While he might be 
able to raise a bit more grain to the 
acre under forced conditions, I very 
much doubt his being able to raise as 
much per man hour as the average of 
us. Then think what a Godsend it 
would be to the manager to have the 
practical advice of the “directors of 
the corporation.” Our greatest trou- 
ble today is the “practical” advice of 
our bankers and other swivel-chair ex- 
perts. Yes, sir, the plan ought to ap- 
peal to those farmers who have be- 
come discouraged, but scarcely so to 2 
full-blooded, independent American 
who is not yet ready to quit trying. 

WILL FERGUSON. 

Cedar County, Nebraska. 





Weather Observations 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I would like to suggest to you to 
observe the month of October, and if 
October is a wet month you may count 
on lots of snow, and if it is a dry 
month you may count on but little 
snow. I am not very old, but I’ve ob- 
served this ever since I was sixteen 
years old. Last year it came the 
nearest of failing of any time since 
I have observed the sign. We had two 
rains in October last year and they 
were not big rains but of medium size, 
and I predicted two big snows, but 
they failed to materialize, for we did 
not have enough snow in our county 
last year to track a rabbit. We had 
two snows, but they were no more 


than just skifts, but at the same time 
twenty miles south of us they had a 
six-inch snow and the big snow ex- 
tended all around us. 

The saying that the squirrels store 
more nuts some years is only a mat- 
ter of having them to store for the nut 
crop is not regular; but this year is a 
nut year and the squirrels are only 
taking advantage of it. 

Whenever you see a fog in October, 
it is almost a sure sign of a sleet the 
coming winter, but this only applies to 
a general fog and not to local fogs 
which are the result of dampness in 
river and lake regions at night and 
early morning. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Davis County, Iowa. 





Stockers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in Wallaces’ Farmer a dis- 
cussion about whether it was best to 
pull suckers off of corn; so I will give 
you a little experinece I had once. I 
am not farming now, but farmed all 
my life until. I moved to Toledo, ten 
years ago, and take Wallaces’ Farmer 





top. I concluded the suckers had not 
done any harm, as the piece of corn 
made a little better than eighty bush- 
els to the acre. The sucker doesn’t 
seem to have any root system. It just 
sprouts out from the mother stalk; 
consequently, couldn’t rob the mother 
stalk of any moisture. Let’s hear from 
someone else. 
A. A. WALKER. 
Tama County, Iowa. 





Seeding Sweet Clover in 
Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was quite interested in a short ar- 
ticle in your Odds and Ends column 
for November 2, concerning the prac- 
tice of Mr. Leehart, of Lucas county, 
in seeding alfalfa in standing corn. 

At the regional adjustment confer- 
ence which we held at Jacksonville a 
couple of weeks ago, Mr. D. M. Lewis, 
Hersman, Brown county, Illinois, gave 
his experience in seeding sweet clover 
in this way. He is very enthusiastic 
about it and is using his rotation of 
corn, corn and sweet clover. He has 
had some success and some failures, 








IOWA’S CORN HUSKERS AT RED OAK 


From left to right: 
Dickinson, Seward. 
Peters, Bonwell, Tague. 


yet. I remember once I had fifteen 
acres of corn on very rich land, and 
I never saw as many suckers on corn 
in my life, unless it was on sweet corn. 

I thought of what I heard my father 
tell an uncle once. He told father he 
had a piece of corn that was full of 
suckers, and said he believed he ought 
to pull them off, and father said, “Don’t 
do anything of the kind; that is the 
way nature has of storing up the sur- 
plus moisture, and if it turns off dry, 
the mother stalk will absorb all the 
juice that is in the suckers.” 

So I tried it out, in a small way, on 
my piece. I got three stakes and went 
out in my corn field, and stuek down 
a stake, and counted fifty hills on 
each side of the stake. I then counted 
the stalks on each side of the stake, 
and had to move one so as to have the 
same number of stalks on each side. 
I carefully pulled the suckers off on 
one-half. In the fall, I took some sacks 
and went out and husked the corn and 
weighed it. The side where I had left 
the suckers on out-weighed the other 
by several pounds. 

Now, imagine my surprise when I 
shucked the field, to find almost all 
the suckers were dead and lying on 
the ground. Once in a great while, I 
would find one with a little nubbin on 


Front row—Bartman, Pullen, Harmon, Brown, Stanek, 
Back row—Thorson, Whittington, Hendricks, Grimmius, 


but believes that the important opera- 
tion is rolling the field after the sweet 
clover has been seeded. He removes 
one or two sections from the roller 
where the corn rows come, and is try- 
ing to build a roller with larger wheels 
so that he can let the corn grow a lit- 
tle taller before seeding the sweet clo- 
ver in this way. This suggestion 
might be of value to your friend in 
Lueas county. 
LARRY F. RICKRY. 
Illinois. 





“Horse Thief Town” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Am very much interested in “Horse 
Thief Town,” because it is based on 
facts and is centered around Bellevue, 
the home of my ancestors on mother’s 
side. 

In the opening chapter you have cer- 
tainly succeeded in arousing. the read- 
er’s curiosity and in presenting a real- 
istic picture of the stirring scenes of 
Pioneer life in Jackson county. I am 
glad some one has had the courage to 
use this interesting material instead 
of going out of the state. 

HAZEL B. TERABERRY. 

Poweshiek County, Iowa. 
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Oat Huller Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice you are asking for experi. 
ence with oat hullers. I have beg, 
using one all summer, mostly to Sea 
how it runs and what it will do, ang 
my only regret now is that I didn't 
have it last year instead of now ag the 
population of hogs dropped from two 
car loads last year to eleven hogs this 
year; also, last year I had to buy 
shelled corn to feed them, as I got hit 
with hail. : 

It will surprise one to see the 
amount of hulls that come off a bushe] 
of oats, and how worthless they look; 
yet when fed to cows while on pasture 
they go crazy for them. The hogs 
clean up the good oats in fine shape 
and don’t leave a mess around the 
self-feeder as when feeding whole 
oats, either dry or soaked. If one 
cares to soak them, they will soak up 
ten times sooner than if not hulled. 

On barley, it will skin and crack; 
it does not take off all the hull as with’ 
oats, but cracks the kernel, takes con. 


siderable hull off and loosens the rest. : 


Also, this fall when farmers were say- 
ing their hogs wouldn’t eat barley, 
ours ate hulled barley as good as ever, 

With corn, it will crack it and not 
like a grinder will do. It doesn’t make 
any fine meal at ail; looks like it just’ 
takes each kernel and breaks it into 
about five pieces. It is supposed to do 
many more‘jobs. One is to hull and 
scarify sweet clover seed, and I am 
confident it will do it. The principle it 
runs on is centrifugal force; it runs 
about 2,000 revolutions per minute. 
Capacity, about forty-five bushels an 
hour. It has a screen on a’‘shaker to 
separate different seeds, etc. 

If any readers like to monkey 
around like I do, they might be inter- 
ested in the handy power outfit I 
have. It is a Dodge engine mounted 
on hand trucks, has a shaft and pulley 
from a large corn sheller coming out 
from the transmission and the end of 
the shaft is made to fit the elevator 
knuckles. When the oat huller is on 
it makes a neat job, as it sets right 
over the pulley. The grinder has pul 
leys and legs removed and _ shaft 
squared to fit transmission. 
of power and time to line up pulleys. 

EUGENE McCARVILLE. 

Webster County, Iowa. 





Hulling Oats 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I observe you ask for experiences in 
regard to hulled oats. I have been 
operating an oat huller for the past 
three years, as well as feeding hulled 
oats to both hogs and cattle, and I ab- 
solutely know that oats are the most 
profitable grain raised, if they are 
hulled. The process of hulling doubles 
the food value of oats for pigs, calves 
and chickens. If oats are black oF 
musty, hulling removes all of this and 
makes excellent feed. Hulls from 
musty oats should never be fed to cat- 
tle as they will do them more harm 
than good. 

I find the cost of hulling oats to be 
about 1 cent per bushel. My huller 
requires a 5 horsepower engine to Op- 
erate same. 

ROBERT STANLEY. 

Clinton County, Iowa. 





We want the Voice of the Farm to 
cover the largest possible field of farm 
discussion. 
must be direct and must be short. We 
don’t like to cut down letters received. 
Carefully as we do it, there is still a 
chance that we may leave out the very 
thing the writer is most interested in. 


But this is what we have to do unless 


letters are kept short. 


No loss - 


This means that letters 
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‘WINE DAY at Ames this year was 
Ss. three-ring circus. Professor Ev- 
gard tan the show and he was a circus 
by nimself, driving home scientific 
9 in such a way that anyone 
| gould understand them. 

" For the third year in succession the 
red Duroc-Polands have out- 
: the purebreds of either breed. 
hey have not only made faster gains 
| put they have made cheaper gains. 
gyeraging all the years together it 
would seem that with cross-breds it is 
ordinarily possible to produce hogs of 
“marketable weight a week or two ear- 
| fier than with purebreds; moreover, 
the feed cost is about 25 cents less 
> per hundred. Some years the gain of 
the eross-breds over the purebreds is 
much greater than others, and appar- 
ently much depends on the particular 
 ploodlines used. 

_ At the time of the Swine Feeders’ 
“Day last Thursday the cross-bred Du- 

-Polands weighed 199 pounds and 
the purebred Durocs only 166 pounds. 

' gome other pigs farrowed at the same 
| time which were seven-eighths Duroc 
| and one-eighth Poland weighed 186 
pounds, and other pigs which were sev- 
eneighths Poland and one-eighth Du- 

' woe weighed 191 pounds. A year ago 
| the three-quarter bred pigs were in- 

‘ferior to the purebred, but this year 
| the seven-eighths bred pigs were de- 

eidedly superior to the purebreds and 

almost as good as the cross-breds.. Ap- 
| parently this entire breeding proposi- 

tion is exceedingly complex. In a gen- 

eral way, we have known that cross- 
' breeding pays the market hog man, 

but there are thousands of details to 
be worked out before we can use this 
| practice to the best advantage. 










Supplements Are Sought 


Professor Evvard has been working 
hard for a number of years to find 
gome kind of a mixture that will beat 
tankage. There seems to be no doubt 
now that while tankage alone is a 
splendid supplement for corn, it, nev- 
ertheless, can be improved upon. It 
seems, however, that any mixture 
which is to beat tankage should con- 

_ tain at least one-third tankage and 
preferably one-half tankage. For ex- 
ample, the famous trinity mixture 

' which has given good results at Ames 
fora number of years is composed of 
one-half tankage, one-fourth linseed 
oil meal and one-fourth alfalfa meal. 
With spring pigs this past season the 
trinity mixture has again proved itself 
better than tankage. 
ture, hogs gained one-quarter of a 
pound per head daily more than on 

' straight tankage and required about 

| ten pounds. less feed to produce 100 

_ pounds of gain. 

’ A new trinity mixture which uses 
Cottonseed meal instead of linseed 
Meal did astonishingly well this year. 
The pigs on it gained three’ pounds 

- More in 100 days than the pigs on the 

_ tld-fashioned trinity mixture, and they 
Tequired seven less. pounds of feed per 

© 100 pounds of gain. The profit per 

’ head, therefore, was $4.41, as com- 

- Pared with the $3.15 for straight tank- 

» @ge and $4.24 for the old-fashioned 

' ttinity mixture. 

- The poorest of the mixtures con- 

tained only twenty pounds of tankage 
in 100 pounds and was composed 
chiefly of wheat middlings. The pigs 

On this mixture gained about one-half 
Pound per head daily less than the 

on the trinity mixtures and re- 

_ Muired forty or fifty pounds more feed 

_ ber 100 pounds of gain. 

The least profitable pigs of all were 

‘ se fed on 40 per cent protein tank- 

86. They gained very slowly and the 
Sains were very expensive. 


amMercial hog mixtures on the mar- 
at the present time, containing 


On such a mix- , 


re are a number of excellent. 


from 20 to 30 per cent of protein. Pro- 
fessor Evvard’s experiments would in- 
dicate that many of these might be 
improved considerably if the farmer 
would mix them half and half with 50 
per cent protein tankage. The com- 


-mercial mixtures are excellent in that 


they contain considerable quantities of 
such feeds as linseed oil meal, alfalfa 
meal, cottonseed meal, soybean oil 
meal, middlings, peanut meal, etc. In 
some cases they do not contain quites 
enough tankage, however, and’ we 
would suggest to our readers as a re- 
sult of Professor Evvard’s experiments 
that they might mix these commercial 
feeds with tankage so as to raise the 
percentage of protein. Such a mixture 
will probably give more rapid and 
more economical gains than tankage 
alone. 


SWINE FEEDERS DAY AT AMES 


Cross-Breds Make Good Showing—Mixtures That Beat Tankage 


fed in moderate quantities, we believe 
they may be of great value to the mar- 
ket hog man as well. However, Pro-. 
fessor Evvard definitely proved this 
past summer that hulled oats are too 
expensive to feed in large quantities to 
market hogs. They should not be fed 
from self-feeders because they are so 
palatable. 

Those who have fall pigs to feed this 
winter should write to Professor Ev- 
vard at Ames for Leaflet No. 25. 
From this leaflet, which was given out 
Swine Feeders’ Day, it appears that 
tankage alone is not nearly as good 
for fall pigs as the trinity mixture 
containing one-half tankage, one-fourth 
linseed oil meah and one-fourth al- 
falfa meal. When pigs are in the dry 
lot with no pasture, it seems as if 
there is something in the alfalfa meal 
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The tankage pigs were not as large as the others. 


This past summer, with spring ‘pigs 
on rape pasture, whole oats proved to 
be better than ground oats. The pigs 
getting a fourth of a pound of whole 
oats per head daily required twelve 
pounds less tankage to produce 100 
pounds of gain and two pounds ‘less 
corn. This would suggest that when 
whole oats are fed in small quantities 
they may be worth more than 70 cents 
a bushel. The ground oats, however, 
were worth less than 40 cents a bushel. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
in some years the ground oats have 
given better results than the whole 
oats. Perhaps this depends on the 
quality of the oats in different years. 

Hulled oats are a great feed to speed 
up the rate of gain. However, they 
should not be fed in large quantities 
because they cost so much more per 
pound than corn. We hope that Pro- 
fessor Evvard some day will ‘run an 
experiment in which the hulled oats 
are fed in amounts of not more than 
half a pound per pig daily. Hulled 


oats have long been one of the stand- 
ard feeds of the purebred man and, 





which helps to take the place of pas- 
ture. 

Elsewhere in this week’s issue of 
the paper we are telling the story of 
the first results available from the 
swine record of performance. Six dif- 
ferent breeds were represented in this 
first test and one cross-bred litter. 
There was great variation in the rate 


and economy. of gain, but Professor 


Evvard felt that with such a small 
number of litters an injustice might be 
done to some particular breed, and so, 
while the swine feeders present were 
given full information about each lit- 
ter in Leaflet No. 26, they were not 
informed as to the breeds and breed- 
ers of the different litters. 

E. L. Quaife, of the extension de- 
partment, made his announcement as 
to the winners of the Iowa Pig. Crop 
Contest. It is interesting to note that 
the man who won first with eighty- 
eight pigs from ten sows, weighing an 
average of 244 pounds at six months 
of age, used a Spotted Poland China 
boar on purebred Chester White sows. 
Last year the best record was made 


by a man who used a Poland China 
boar on Spotted Poland China sows. 
Elsewhere in this issue Mr. Quaife 
tells the story of this contest more in 
detail. ' 





Record Crowd Watches 
Illinois Win 
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(Continued from page 7) 
pleted and then the crowd renewed 
their approval of the huskers’ efforts 
as each was presented and the plac- 
ings announced. Photographers and 
movie men and countless newspaper 
reporters worked fast and the contest 
was over. 

The host for the day, William Strass- 
burger, who farms the Mary Vinton 
farm, certainly did things up fine and 
did not let one thimg go undone. It 
certainly was a well handled affair. 

In the evening the Fowler Business 
Men’s Association staged a banquet 
for the huskers and visitors in the 
high school building. Here tae husk- 
ers. were presented with their prize 
checks. Three hundred business 
men, farmers and guests were in at- 
tendance, to enjoy the dinner and en- 
tertainment. é 

While the Iowa huskers did not 
place as high as they have in the past 
years, they gave a creditable account 
of themselves and had a gallery of en- 
thusiasts at all times in the field. 
With the exception of Lester Chase, of 
Kansas, Harmon had the least deduc- 
tions for husks and gleanings of any 
husker. Undoubtedly with the expe- 
rience gained in the big meet he will 
be able to give a better account of 
himself another year. Grimmius, while 
he did not place high, was not last by 
any means and probably was handi- 
capped by the fact the corn wasn’t 
his kind. 

Olson, the winner, lives at Rio, Knox 
county, is thirty-one years old and has 
been in state contests several times 
before in Illinois. He was runner-up 
to Williams in 1925 in the national 
contest. This year, however, he de- 
feated Williams in the state contest 
and repeated in the national meet. 
Etter, third place winner, won the 
Indiana contest and had the largest 
gallery as he was a Benton county 
farmer. 

Next year the national contest will 
be held in Missouri. It is being passed 
around among the states where the 
Standard’ Farm~Papers are published. 
The prize money, $200, was furnished 
by the Standard Farm Papers and was 
divided the same way as the Iowa 
prize money. 


Reed of Bellevue 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The Alexander Reed you inquire 
about was an uncle of mine, a half- 
brother of my father’s. He was one 
of the first settlers of Jackson county 
and plowed the first furrow in the 
county. 

He settled on the land he still owned 
when he died, in 1883, and my father 
coming to the ‘county in 1839, got 
his land joining my uncle’s, and I and 
my family live on and own the same 
farm and part of my uncle’s farm. 
They both got the land from the gov- 
ermment, $1.25 per acre. The Thomas 
Réed mentioned in the Jackson County 
History and the Bellevue War History 
was also a brother of my father’s. 

ALEX REED. 

Jackson County, Iowa. 

Remarks: The Alex Reed of whom 
our subscriber, his nephew, writes, 
was a member of the posse which ran 
the gang of horse thieves out of Belle- 
vue in 1840. The.last chapters of the 
serial “Horse Thief Town” tell of this 
fight —Editor. 
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Black Shirts in the Dark | 
Continent 





(Continued from page 6) 


and the knife, and during the years 
these hundreds have taught to thou- 
sands of others such things as sanita- 
tion, thrift, and better care of them- 
selves and families. He showed me 


his nurses training school, a boarding | 


school for some thirty selected native 
girls, who go thru a complete course 
in nursing. He also showed me his 
‘grammar school with its staff of. sev- 
eral European teachers and some hun- 
dred boys and girls. That makes the 
doctor a missionary. : 

We visited the native market, the 
one place in any and every African 
town where a complete cross section 
of life as it is tried to be lived can be 
seen for the looking. Every foul smell- 
ing dish of vegetable, meat, or fish 
that ever goes over a fire has stood at 
some time’in the fly-blown public mar- 
ket. And every black little brat that 
ever had a mother prowls like so many 
packs of jackals about the market 
grounds. It seems that two-thirds of 
the entire population are squatting 
over their tiny little stores of rusty 
padlocks, earthen. pots, brass disks for 
the ears and wooden pegs for the 
black girls’ noses, tin watches, cotton 
print, notions and what-nots, what-nots 
and notions. Two-thirds are selling, 
and yet everyone is buying. 

Confusion, noise and squaior, dust, 
filth, and flies, and yet the official 
native market is the supreme market- 
ing emporium in the African village 
or town. I tried to take some pictures, 
but I had unwisely given a fraction of 
a cent to one of the first subjects I 
had snapped and every one else in the 
market wanted the same attention. 
We were surrounded. It was impossi- 
ble even to see anything after that 
mistake, and taking pictures was en- 
tirely out of the question. We fled for 
the doctor’s flivver and went to the 
municipal caravanserai. 

In this huge camel depot, the clear- 
ing house for incoming and outgoing 
caravans, oxcarts, donkey trains, and 
head carriers, the produce of Eritrea, 
Abyssinia and the Sudan was piled. 
And here were also piled, ready for 
shipment back into those mountain 
hinterlands hundreds of miles from 
the Red Sea coast, the offerings of our 
civilization to be exchanged for the 
cotton and the grain, the gum arabic 
and the gold that is produced inside. 
A dozen tongues were spoken within 
those yards. It is the “wharf” where 
all the caravans dock. 

“What is this colony of Eritrea any- 
way?” we asked the doctor. “Why is 
it here and what is it for?” 

“Tt is just like all the rest of Africa,” 
he reminded us. “All the countries in 
Europe took advantage of the fact that 
the Dark Continent was fair game for 
everyone. Since ships have sailed the 
seas every world power has taken its 
grab at Africa. This continent com- 
prises. one-fifth of all the land in 
the world, and yet the whole of Africa 
is owned or controlled by some Euro- 
pean power with the exception of 
Abyssinia and the tiny little republic 
of Liberia. And even Abyssinia has 
lost the last foot of its seacoast, an 
inland empire -buried in the bush. 
Engiand, Italy and France each: has 
crowded in and grabbed a little of 
Abyssinia’s own front yard.” 

Eritrea is simply a strip of Africa 
about the size of Nebraska that re- 
mained under Italian rule after Abys- 
sinia had gained her independence.” It 
just happens to be Italian instead of 
English, or French, or Belgian, or 
German. it is mostly mountains and 
coastal plain, largely barren, and pro- 
duces little of value except enough ag- 
ricultural products to support its own 
population. There are some exports 
of palm nuts, hides and coffee, and 
goid is being mined in increasing quan- 


| station. was desirable. 


tion of whites in the*population than 
in any other part of Africa we visited. 


the English and French colonies, the 
white people were a part of the popu- 


carrying on the day by day business of 
living, not only in the cities but in the 
country as well. Instead of standing 
aloof, high and mighty above the na- 
tive blacks, we saw Italians waiting on 
restaurant tables, Italian policemen, 
salesmen in shops, garage mechanics 
and, in short; Italians doing every- 
thing as white folks do here, except 
the actual common labor. 

Mussolini’s Black Shirts were on 


ly been in town and was to return in 
a few more days and the Fascisti were 


national honor to parade behind loud 
bands and to hail their supreme hero, 
the omnipotent dictator, Mussolini. 
Many business houses and private 
homes in Eritrea display the portrait 
of King Victor Emanuel and the fa- 
mous Fascisti duce above the royal 
Italian coat of arms;*but everywhere 
is the picture of Mussolini, whether 
the king’s be there or not. He is the 


INNESOTA has five branch ex- | 
periment station farms well dis- 
tributed over the state. With the va- 
riation within the state in weather and 
climate, crops raised and soil types, 
the people in charge of experimental 
and demonstration work in that state 
have found the branch station neces- 
sary to d6 the most ‘effective work. 
I have often thought that a branch 
station and demonstration farm for 
southern Iowa would be most effect- 
ive and profitable. Here the agricul- 
tural college people could deal first 
hand with the erosion problem which 
is so serious in the rolling and rough 
lands of this part of the state. Here 
they could work out rotations adapted 
to this soil type and deal with manage- 
ment problems involved in the best 
utilization of blue grass pasture, and 
they could study the problems tied up 
with beef cattle herd management 
much more effectively than at the 
main ‘station at-Ames. The same .ap- 
plies to sheep problems. 

Before a visit to the southeast Min- 
nesota branch station at Waseca, I 
believed that a southern Iowa branch 
After the visit 
to this-branch station in September 
and a visit to the main station near 
St. Paul in October, I am convinced 
that a branch station is almost essen- 
tial. _The agricultural college, experi- 
ment station and extension service 
need such a station to be really effect- | 
ive in dealing with the problems of 
farmers living in the southern Iowa 
loess soil area (roughly the fan-shaped 
section lying south of Des Moines 
made by drawing lines to the south 
corners of the state). 

At Waseca I found them dealing not 
only with the problems of building up 





There seems to be a larger propor- 


And in contrast to the conditions in | 


lation, actively engaged in the work of | 


parade the day we visited Asmara. | 
The crown prince of Italy had recent- | 


inspired by these reminders of their | 


man of the hour, the personification of 
the Italian love for power and for 
strength. 

The afternoon of our second day in 
Asmara we received a telegram from 
our Italian friend whose truck had 
| broken down with our baggage three 

days back in the interior. He was 

sending it by rail down to Massawa, 

Eritrea’s port on the Red Sea, our 

own destination, and the end—the 

end!—of our long, long journey across 

Africa. 

Even my optimistic partner Jim had 
almost despaired of reaching Massa- 
| wa, close as it was, with his own mo- 
torcycle intact. The side car was 
broken from the motorcycle in two 
different places and was simply swing- 
ing along beside, tied on with wire and 
\*tope. No one but Jim himself, I think, 
could have ridden such a wreck over 
those mountain roads, and°*I doubted 
even his ability to make the winding 
descent of 7,000 feet in thirty-five 
miles over those chucky, mountain 
roads. Tomorrow we would start. The 
Red Sea was not far away. The first 
thing was to get there and the next 
thing would be to decide where to go 
next. We were a long way yet from 
home. 





Branch experiment station at Waseca, Minn. 
foregr 





@ grade Milking Shorthorn herd and 


VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Branch Experiment Stations—Hay and the Lamb Crop 
By JAY WHITSON 





Crop breeding plots in the 


ound, 


its care and feeding when utilizing the 
highest percentage of home-grown 
feed, but also systematic work in close 
breeding of Poland China hogs. The 
crop breeding work is not only con- 
cerned with a study of adaptability of 
grains, corn, winter wheat, barley and 
oats, but also careful breeding workin 
corn thru inbreeding, hybridizing and 
crossing of varieties. Work is being 
done with strains and varieties of 
sweet clover with a view to learning 
about winter hardiness, amount and 
quality of growth. R. E. Hodgson, who 
has charge of the station, is self-fer- 
tilizing sweet clover in an effort to de- 
velop pure, uniform strains. Since 
this part of Minnesota is interested in 
sugar beet production, .careful experi- 
mental work is being done in develop- 
ing high producing, pure lines of su- 
gar beets, attention being centered on 
high sugar content and high acreage 
yield. 

There is much work being done at 
the Waseca station (which is about 
forty-five miles north -of the Iowa 
line) that should be of direct value 
and interest to Iowa farmers in the 
north two or three tiers of counties in 
the central part of the state. 

And to me it proves that southern 
Iowa at least should have a similar 
branch station. 





Herds that make or have made un- 
usually good records in cow test asso- 
ciations in Iowa are an interesting 
study from the viewpoint of tthe value 
of some one bull in raising milk and 
butterfat production. 2 

I have’ visited, in the last two and 
one-half years, with the owners of 
about twenty-five grade dairy herds in 
nearly as many counties in the state 
whose herds have been highest in the 





; whenever I have talked to a man who 





| merous questions about how he hap — | 


figures. 


‘average lamb crop of 87 per cent. Six 





local tegt -association one or , 
years. In nearly every case, no y, 
ters, I have found frequently, 7. 
ter whether it was a Holstein, Gyop A 
sey, Milking Shorthorn, Jersey, or 
Red Polled herd that was being bel 
up, the really big improvement jp Pro. 
duction traces to one bull. It was his 
daughters as they came in milk and | 
maturity that pushed the herd UD th | 
the top in the test association. ’ 
too often the bull had gone to ij” 
packing house before his valye Was. 
recognized. 

Some of the men are using 
sires now instead of buying a bul 
every two and one-half or three years | 
I have visited this year four farms | 
with dairy bulls eleven years ojg or 
over. It is a healthy sign of rey 
progress in breeding a worth- 
dairy herd. And a half dozen or mor 
men in as many counties have askeg 
me about the possibility and desirapijp. 
ity of a dairy bull ring. :; 





















































What is the most important thing ig 
producing a large lamb crop, year after 
year, under southern and southeasterp 
Iowa conditions? Maybe the extension 
men and old-time sheep growers wij 
not agree with me, but here is m 
guess. ‘ 

During this past summer and fall, ' 










raises sheep as one of the important 
sources of his income, I asked him ny. 















died his flock, the feeds used, the num. 
ber of lambs raised, when marketed, 
and what they weighed. I did not admit 
in my questions that the item of most 
interest to me was the percentage of 
lambs dropped and raised. 

Last winter, a Lucas county, Iowa, 
farmer, who visited me, showed me his 
diary, covering fifteen years of raising 
sheep. In glancing thru it, I noticed 
that he was raising a 95 to 115 per 
cent lamb crop the last five years. This 
is calculated on the basis of mature 
females in the breeding flock in Octo 
ber, and lambs raised to marketing | 
age. This compares with 60 to 85 per 
cent raised during the years 1915 to 
1920. The flock was about the same 
size both periods, kept on the same 
farm, used the same buildings, and, ia 
fact, was cared for by the same help. 

I called this to the attention of my. 
friend, and he said that 1920 was the 
last year they depended on mixed tim- 
othy and clover for hay. Alfalfa had 
been the chief hay used since, altho 
mixed hay had been used along with it 
to piece out. Two years, soybean hay 
had been used, along with alfalfa. Also 
a legume pasture or alfalfa hay had 
been used just before and during the 
breeding season. Blue grass pasture is 
stil the main spring and summer for- 
age. He credited the legumes with the — 
increase of 30 to 35 per cent in lambs 5 
raised. ee 

I doubted whether he was right. He 
suggested that I ask others, so I have 
been doing that this year. During @ 
season’s travels I got detailed infor 
mation with which to make a record 
from seventeen different men who had 
kept flocks of sixty ewes or more. Six 
out of the seventeen were still usimg § 
nothing richer in protein than mixed : 
hay and corn fodder for roughage) § 
Their average lamb crop raised in 192% =f 
‘was 63 per cent, according to their owl 
Five had limited amounts. 
(less than half the winter's hay ration) 
of red clover, alsike, alfalfa and s0y- 
bean hay for the ewes. They raised aa 





















































had plenty of legume hay and some les | 
ume pasture. They raised an average 
lamb crop ef 97 per cent. 
Of course, I realize the questions of 
breed, care at lambing time, housing, — 
and time of lambing, all modify the ~ 
percentage of lambs raised. Neverthe 4 
less, I am convinced that a Davis cout — 
ty farmer was right when he said: “If 
I had no alfalfa or soybean hay, I 
would pay $40 a ton for some Nebraska 
alfalfa if necessary. I would twy 
enough to make up at least a fifth of 
the ewes’ roughage.” ie 
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‘HORSE THIEF TOWN” 


A Story of Early Iowa and the Bellevue War 


By DONALD R. MURPHY 


NG a clerk in Philadelphia was 
‘no preparation for lead mining in 
Galena country in Hlinois. Mark 

ay found that out soon after he 
ed into the mining country. 

First, he bought a buckskin horse 
from “Buckskin” White. Folks along 

river who knew “Buckskin” and 

he and the Bellevue gang got 
horses, could have warned him 
was buying trouble. 

k had no notion of it until he 

to Hollister’s tavern that fall eve- 
ok in 1839, and found men talking of 
oe buekskin. 

‘paniestricken at the threat of lynch- 
| ing he had overheard, Mark mounted 
gpd fled. Behind him, Buckskin White, 
sittee in the escape for reasons of his 

| own, warned: 

Pride hard; they’s a rope behind 
+ yon!” 

“ Mark got to Galena safely and hoped 
- to find a way to get rid of his horse 
to‘clear his name. Instead, he ran 

_ intoa bar-room fight, saw One-Thumbed 
n, of Bellevue, kill a man, and 

_ watched a mob form to catch and hang 
gy member of the Bellevue gang. 

k himself was deseribed as one of 

5 growed. 

' He boarded a steamboat for the 
oath. But there was suspicion aboard 

| ship. Mark overheard two of his for- 
mer pursuers plan to search the boat 
for him. 

The Iowa shore was half a mile off, 
_ bat he had swum farther in the Dela- 

Apparently it was either cap- 
~ tare, by a crowd too prone to lynching, 
@that long swim. Mark crawled down 


Z 


near the water, wriggled around to get 
his back to the rail, and jumped. 
' It was a long swim. To save him- 
i Mark had to drop his money belt. 
i then, he would have failed to 
it had not George Cassidy, Iowa 
‘settler, paddling across with a cow and 
a ox swimming behind the canoe, 
Lome him up. 
; in the morning, Mark found himself 
| om the Iowa shore, naked save for shirt | 
_ &nd breeches, and without a cent. Cas: 1 
sidy fed him, got moccasins for him, 
gave him a job driving the cattle 
his farm south of Bellevue. Mark, 
ng the “horse thief town” askance 
S he went thru, found one pleasant 
elow there, a tall, dark, well dressed 
-who greeted Mark as the young 
Ow went past the hotel. 
‘Cassidy laughed when Mark told him 
ere ‘was one respectable and decent 
anyway in Bellevue, and de- 
the man at the hotel. 
“That’s the ring-leader of the horse 
8,” he declared. “That’s old 
n himself.” 
RLY two weeks after Mark had 
Come to Cassidy’s farm, he was 
‘Walking down the trail to Bellevue. 
‘His Coonskin cap was a little warm for 
bright October day; his leather 
hung below the waistband of his 
trousers. Moecasins were on 


had saved his life; had taken 

t in, hungry and near naked, and 
d clothed him. Tho Mark longed 

ty to get away from this coun- 
violence was too common 

he himself was tarred with 

tk that blackened the folks 








at Bellevue, if was only common de- 
cency to pay his debt to Cassidy before 
he started out. And then, he had no 
money. He did not know just how he 
was going to work his way east. He 
knew only that he had to start before 
cold weather brought a stop to steam- 
boat traffic. 

As he picked his way around the 
base of the bluff that projected almost 
into the river, Mark noted that the 
loose stones on the path that had made 
him limp two weeks before, no longer 
bothered him. His feet were beginning 
to be ealloused. So were his hands. 
He had held onto the handlés of the 
long. breaking plow while Cassidy tried 
to get two horses, one ox and a cow to 
pull together. He had laid up stones 
for a new chimney, when the old stick 
ehimney, too’ well dried out, caught 
fire. He had gone out after fresh meat 
with Cassidy, missed his deer, but 
earned his dinner by dragging out of 
the underbrush the one Cassidy had 
shot, and fetching one of the horses to 


’ tote it the rest of the way home. Hard- 


est of all, he had helped build a pen for 
the stock by cutting down a ring of 
trees, so that the top branches of one 
tree lapped over the stump of the next, 
and- made a continuous barrier of 
branches that would hold horses or 
cattle in. 


ARK went to Bellevue with-reluct- 
ance. There might easily be trou- 
ble there for him. But he had not 
dared to say anything of this to Cas- 
sidy, without telling the whole story, 
and this he found hard to do, partly be- 











cause it reflected no credit on himself 
and partly because he did not yet un- 
derstand the why of all that had hap- 
pened to him. So he had been able to 
make no objection when Cassidy, busy 
on the expert job of making a new 
bunk and a table for the cabin, asked 
him to go to town to see Captain Mor- 
ton, of “The Rosalie,” and.find out 
where he wanted his wood piled, how 
much he needed, and when the steamer 
would call. 

In the early days of the steamboat 
trade, the crew piled ashore and cut 
wood whenever they ran out. That 
took too much time. Smarter captains, 
like Morton, were contracting with 
farmers up and down the river to cut 
and haul hardwood to the river’s edge. 
Cassidy had been promised an order of 
this sort. 

Mark pushed on, fast enough so that 
as he passed the next bend he found 
himself treading almost on the heels 
of a fellow who presented to his view 
only a thin, bent back supporting a 
sack. A bearded face peered around 
at him. 

“Is the mill a-runnin’?” came the 
anxious question. “Kin ye hear it?” 

Even tho the wind was against him, 
Mark could still hear a clatter up by 
the creek, that he thought might be 
the grist mill in action. He said so. 

“Hooray!” cried the ancient. “I made 
this trip three times last week, and 
each time the water was too low to 
grind. We been usin’ the coffee grinder 


.to git enough for bread. It takes one 


feller about all his time thet way, ef 
they’s many to feed. Yesterday it 
rained, and last night we had a pretty 
fair shower, and I figures.today might 
make it.” (Continued on page 26) 





It frees other foods for building flesh 
and fat. Speeds up finishing. Gets hogs 
to market earlier and cheaper. 

By feeding FOS-FOR-US, hog raisers 
are growing bigger hogs and making 
bigger profits. 

FOS-FOR-US is a simple, natural mineral, 
produced im the exact proportions of lime and 
phosphorus most readily digested and used by the 
animals” bodies. FOS-FOR-US contains no reme- 
dies. It is a mineral food. 
phate,” states the U.S. Dispensatory, “is a food.” 

FOS-FOR-US is sold through established grain 
dealers—men you do buiiness with daily. These 
dealers buy im carload lots and distribute in such 
a way as to effect a saving to you of 25 to 50%. 

Feed FOS-FOR-US in the grain ration, 5-Ibs. of 
FOS-FOR-US to each 100 Ibs. of grain. You 
will soon see the savings. 

Try it today. Send coupon for 10-Ib. bag free. 


I When hogs root 


excessively . . . 
what are they bienting?: 


RDINARY farm feeds are lacking in 
two substances that build big frames 
—frames that carry heavy meat. Those substances are lime (cal- 
cium) and phosphorus. 
Experts in animal husbandry believe rooting hogs are trying to 
get the minerals they crave and need to build up their bodies! 
FOS-FOR-US supplies, in digestible, food form, the needed minerals. 


tains minerals 


Contains Essentials 
From my experience as a breeder 
of Tamworth Hogs for twenty- 
five years, I find it necessary to 
eS ee ee 


study of FOS POR U US. spear 


Mixture I have found that it con- 


“Tri-calcium phos- 


That is enough for mixing with 200 lbs. of grain. 
Get the facts for yourself. »'4 


FOSs- -FOR- US 


NTERNATIONAL 


MANUFACTURERS 


GRICULTURAL 


OF #:Gt GRADE 


{ORPORATION 


FERTItszZeRsS 


431 Main Street 
Dept. 44 


- 


FOS-FOR-US. 


z 
: 


tains the essential ingredients to 
suit my idea on the composition 
ofa mineral mixture. 

Dr. W.D. ADDISON, 


a 


Cows Need FOS-FOR-US 


When I put the mineral in the 
feeder for the hogs | noticed that 
the cows would eat what they 
wanted from the same feeder, and 
I am satisfied that it is suppiy- 
ing them with the mineral that 
they need also. I can say that 
FOS-FOR-US is a very economi- 
cal feed to put before any animal 
that one has on the 


Dept. 44, 432 Main St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If you have a dealer near me, send me 
an order for a 10-Ib. FREE trial bag of 
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Ohi i My dealer is___. 
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“THEY'RE ALL FOR it/ 





AND HOW THEY 
THRIVE ON IT-~ | 
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Faster Gains - Better Finish - Simple to Feed 


Assists in putting cattle on full feed in shortest time. 
Keeps them on Feed — They drink more. 
Send for circular. When will you Feed? 
DEALERS and SATISFIED CUSTOMERS Everywhere 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO., Inc. 


Coder Rapids, lowa 
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THE DAIRY 


ture for every four pounds of milk pro-_ 
duced. Then we would see that each 
cow received ten pounds of alfalfa hay 


Ventilation Necessary in 
Dairy Barns 


When air has a temperature of 45 
degrees Fahrenheit it has the capacity 
for absorbing “twenty times as much 
moisture as when air is 20 degrees be- 
low zero. This is one of the reasons 
why dairy barns often become so heay- 
ily coated with frost during severe 
cold spelis in winter. 

Cold air coming into a building and 
becoming heated by the animals and 
then passing off thru a system of ven- 
tilation will absorb moisture from ma- 
terials that are exposed to it and 
thereby have a drying effect on the 
barn. This is one of the important 
reasons why a well ventilated barn is 
drier than a barn that is either open 
and exposed, or close and stuffy. 

Wind is a factor in ventilation by 
causing pressure on the windward 
side, suction on the less side and 
by suction at the top of ventilators. 
In most sections the wind is not great 
enough so that it alone can be depend- 
ed upon for ventilation, but the effect 
of high winds must be guarded against. 
Excessive wind velocity is apt to 
cause back drafting of intakes on the 
lee side of the building. This is over- 
come by automatic valves that shut 
the intake when the air current goes 
the wrong way. Dampers are also nec- 
essary in order that buildings will not 
be excessively cooled during windy 
weather. 

Lumber dealers, ventilator manufac- 
turers, carpenters and many other 
people are now in position to advise 
farmers in regard to ventlating their 
buildings properly when they are fix- 
ing them up for dairy barns. Dairy 
cows are more sensitive about changes 
than other types of animals so that 
added attention to making over barns, 
supplying ventilation and other fac- 
tors of comfort will pay larger returns 
to their owners. 


Heavier Feeding Probably 
Needed 





An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“J would like some information 
about my milk cows. Usually they are 
heavy milkers but this time they do 
not give more than one-half of the 
quantity that they have given before. 
They are not old cows and were dry 
for eight weeks before they freshened. 
I feed them corn and good alfalfa hay, 
which they never had before, along 
witk what grass they can get, which 
is not very much. I wonder if they 
lack something in their ration. The 
milk is very rich in quality but poor in 
quantity.” 

Corn and alfalfa hay, which is being 
used by our subscriber, should form 
the basis of a fairly satisfactory ra- 
tion. It may be that some disease is 
causing the light milk flow, but it is 
likewise probable that the cows need a 
heavier ration than they are receiving. 
It may be that the cows were in poor 
condition before they freshened, as the 
subscriber states that pastures were 
poor. 

We would suggest a grain ration 
made up of 200 pounds of ground corn, 
100. pounds of ground oats and 100 
pounds of linseed meal. Give the cows 
approximately. one pound of this mix- 





per day, the other roughage being 
made up of whatever is available. It 
is likely that the lack of protein or the 
lack of sufficient feed has been at 
least partially responsible for the low 
production. 

If our subscriber tries this increased 
and better balanced ration for a month 
and does not find appreciable gains, 
we hope that he will write to us, giv- 
ing more details, or go to his veteri- 
narian and ascertain if any disease 
condition exists. 


Keep the Milk Cow Clean 


A clipped cow, and a little straw or 
bedding of some kind will help in 
keeping a cow clean. But the way 
cows are lined up along the drop tells 
the trick. Your platform should be 
the right length for each cow, not too 
short, or the cow will be standing -in 
the gutter; not too long, or she will 
be too far forward. The cow should 
stand back on the edge of the plat- 
form as far as comfort will allow. I 
like a gutter sixteen inches wide and 
all of eight inches deep; this, with 
plenty of bedding, helps to keep the 
cow clean. 

One can make a few stalls at one 
end of the platform a little longer, or 
shorter, to take care of the cows that 
are not of average length. Adjustable 
stanchions will do the trick, best of 
all. Stanchions with alignment de- 
vices should be chosen, and be sure 
that there is an alignment device at 
both top and bottom of the stanchion. 

If the stalls are too long for most 
of the cows, one can fasten a 2x6 on 
edge, slanting a little, right behind the 
stanchions. This will hinder the cows 
from stepping forward just that 
much, and may make the difference 
between a clean cow and a dirty one. 
—Frank Bedell. 








Test the Skim-Milk 


The modern cream separator, now 
so common on farms wherever butter 
and cream are sold, has saved an un- 
told. number of dollars for farmers 
and dairymen who use it. On the oth- 
er hand, improperly adjusted and 
carelessly run separators are constant- 
ly leaving high-priced butterfat in the 
skim-milk, and altho greedy shotes 
and growing chickens have no objec- 
tion to getting this cream in their ra- 
tions, they refuse to pay dividends for 
its use. 

It is not uncommon for tests in 
dairy herd improvement associations 
to find a poorly handled or worn-out 
separator leaving as much as 1 per 
cent butterfat in the skim-milk. If the 
herd is producing milk with an aver- 
age test of 4 per cent, one-fourth of 
the butterfat, the part which buys the 
shoes and gfoceries, is practically 
wasted when such a separator is used. 

Testing the skim-milk at intervals 
pays well, even where only a few cows 
are milked to supply dairy products 
for family use and to sénd enough: 
butterfat to town to take. care of the 
“trading.” If the separator is doing a 
poor job, the fault may lie either with 
the machine or with the operator, Per- 


4 


Stee 
haps the cream screw is not set prop- 
erly, or some part may be worn or 
damaged. Sometimes the separator 
is turned too-fast or too slow, which 
may cause a variation in its efficiency. 
Such troubles as these can oftentimes 
be remedied, but if the separator has 
really outlived its usefulness and con- 
tinues to lose butterfat despite adjust- 
ments, the best cure is a new machine. 
The butterfat saved will soon cover 
the original cost of an efficient sepa- 
rator. Most creamery and milk sta- 
tion operators are equipped to test 
skim-milk for butterfat and usually 


| are glad to do this for patrons free of 


charge. 





Soybeans for Dairy Cows 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Will soybeans prove to be a satis- 
factory supplement for dairy cows 
when used as the only supplement in 
the grain ration? Will cows-soon tire 
of them, owing to the high oil content? 
My experience has been that cows will 
soon tire of them, especially when the 
Manchu or other high oil bean is used. 
I have also had a complaint from a 
creamery of a raw peanut flavor to the 
cream when using soybeans as the 
only protein supplement, but when us- 
ing soybeans for about half of the pro- 
tein, and cottonseed meal or linseed 
meal for the remainder, this flavor 
seems to leave the milk. Is this the 
usual result? Do you consider that 
feeding minerals would help to coun- 
teract this oil as it does in feeding 
hogs? Do you think that it will pay 
to feed a mineral to cows that are 
producing 400 pounds of fat a year if 
they are fed a good balanced ration?” 

We have received but little com- 
plaint from the oily flavor when soy- 
beans were used extensively for feed- 
ing dairy cattle as the sole supple- 
ment. However, it would seem likely 
that such might be the case, especially 
where the whole bean is cracked and 
used, as it is very high in oil and the 
flavor might be imparted to the cream. 
We would appreciate having informa- 
tié6n on this point from any of our read- 
ers who have had experience. 

The chief objection to using soy- 
beans as the only protein supplement 
would be more likely to come from the 
standpoint of palatability. As a mat- 
ter of good practice we would think 
that it would be well to use wheat 
bran or some other light protein feed 
not only to help supply the protein 
needed but to lighten up the ration. 
Wheat bran is very good in these re- 
spects, and its laxative effect is de- 
sired by cattlemen, especially when 
dairy cows are confined to barns, as in 
winter. 

Soybean hay ranks next to alfalfa 
hay in lime content. Soybeans rank 
about the same as linseed meal in 
phosphorus, but lower than wheat 
bran or cottonseed meal. A ration 
which would utilize soybean hay for 
roughness and soybeans and wheat 
bran to bring up the protein content of 
the grain ration would contain suffi- 
cient minerals for average dairy cat- 
tle. Heavy producing -cattle would 
probably be benefited by the addition 
of minerals on account of the added 
drain upon their. systems when pro- 
ducing milk at a rapid rate. 

The Minnesota station recommends 
a mineral mixture of two parts lime- 
stone, one part bone meal and one part 
salt. This may be self-fed or it may 
be mixed with the grain ration at the 
rate of two or three pounds to mee 
pounds of ground feed. 













The aval holiday 
of the year for farmers 
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International 
LiveStockExposition 


and Horse Show 
CHICAGO 
Dec. Ist to Sth, 1928 


All previous entries have been 
exceeded this season. Many ~ 
entertainment features for 
all the family. See Chicago 

in holiday attire. ay 


BARGAIN FARES P 

% off regular fare aed 

Excursion tickets on sale Noy, | 
28th to Dec. 4th, inclusive, 

Return limit December 10th, 

a lars write . 

ON eae DTM. Zac 

226 W. a St. 
Chicago. 

apply to nearest c &N. W. 

ticket agent. 
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again, 

Used for soars by a, of 

farmers. Sold on money-b guar- 

autee by drug and ‘ware stores, 

GET A TRIAL BOTTLE 

If your dealer doesn’t have Weber 

8 name and 25c 

for full-sized bate postpaid on 
our money-b; rial off 

Central Mfg. . Burlington, lowa 


Be Sure to Get © 


WEBER HUSKUM 











WHY tisk valuable calves 
when there is sure a 
safe protection from Black- 
leg in one quick shot of 
Franklin Blackleg Vaccine. 
Inside facts on immuniz 
are given in 32-p illustra’ 
Calf Book. Free on request. 


©. M. PRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 

Denver Fort Worth El Paso Marie 
A eas City Wichita 

Alliance Rapid City Santa Marin Calgary 
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tive Ratio Generally 
Too Wide 

on fault of most home-grown | 

is that they do not con- 

safficient protein to produce the 
‘economical results. In a survey 

» was completed in Wisconsin it 
demonstrated that farmers who 
feeding a ration with a nutritive 
eau ef one to seven obtained the 
This means one part of 

tible getters to seven parts of 
ible earbohydrates or .their 

t in fat. 

this survey when a ration of 4,000 
pounds of digestible nutrients and 364 
pounds of digestible protein was fed, a 
of one to ten, the cows produced 
about 6,890 pounds of milk under av- 
erage conditions. When the digestible 
in was increased-to 444 pounds, 
nutritive ration of one to eight,. 
milk production increased on the 
age to about 7,530 pounds. When 
‘protein was further increased to 
‘pounds, or a ratio of one to seven, 
production was approximately 280 


—. tests would indicate that the 
‘amount of high protein feeds that can 
‘ofitably added to a ration would 
d upon the price of ordinary 
the price of protein feeds and 
returns for dairy products. It is 
at that. milk would have to be | 
cheap and protein feeds very 
h to justify feeding a ration as | 
as one to ten. | 
s survey in Wisconsin showed | 
half-of the herds were using 
fion wider than one to eight and 
i, while one-quarter of the | 
were receiving a ration wider | 
one to ten. This would indicate 
there is considerable room for im- 
nent in this dairy section of Wis- 
the same as in Iowa. 
ide ratio may be improved, at 
‘ast partly, by growing more leg- | 
ie roughages such as clover and al-— 
fa hays. Soybeans, both for hay | 
and beans, provide feeds that will im- | 
ve rations that are deficient in pro- | 
» ©Hewever, the purchase of some | 
igh protein feeds such as linseed 
eal, cottonseed meal, gluten feed,-' 
or a combination of mixed feeds | 
‘usually profitable, owing to the 
that they will increase production 
than they cost. When dairy 
ucts are high as compared to the 
is of feeds, more of such supple- | 
tary feeds can be used than when | 
opposite conditions exist. This 
it would seem that Iowa farm- 
should follow more or less of an 
Tmediate course. Dairy products 
indications. of being high, home- | 
- feeds are about average in | 
‘while protein feeds are neither 
dy high nor are they cheap. 








Purchased Feeds Usually 
Cheapest 
men, who lay in a substantial 
of mill feeds during the fall 
iS, usually pay less for such 
‘than if they wait and purchase 
mas needed, during the year. 
L.are three factors that usually. 
this policy to work out to the 
tage of the dairyman: rst, he 
to buy in larger quantities and 
P get better prices; second, the 
demand for feeds is less and 
ore cheaper during the fall than 
im the season; third, prices of 
& are influenced by the general 
Market, which is usually lower 
the fall months. 

men it is impossible to store feeds 
actorily, then it is better to pur- 
“a8 needed. Profitable dairying, 
or, involves laying im a supply 
ereecorint in the form of feeds 
be manufactured during the 
.@f the year. Dairymen,. 

p their Taw materials cheapest, 
r ee have a de- 


2 im competition with t 
ppaaety Conkesapeb same grahisite tg 





“There’s More Than 
Good Looks | 
to This Machine— 


In all six sizes of the McCormick-Deering 
Cream Separator, four high-grade ball 
pe ee eee and 4, 


as shown abov 


McCORMICK- 


DEERING 
Ball-Bearing 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 





It’s ALL THERE 
—Inside and Out!” 


Beauty, in the new McCozmick-Deering Cream Separator, 
goes all through the machine. Of course ee Pa 
black japanned finish is good to look at; i 
proud of such a finish. But when you come right down 


t’s easy to be 


to it, the workmanship, the design, the ball bearings, the 


are just as “beautiful” in 


McCormick- 


easy turning, the easy washing, and the clean skimming 


their own ways. 


See for yourself by asking the local dealer to bring a 
Deering Cream Separator out to your 
where he will set it up in your milk house or kitchen 
and demonstrate it on the milk from your cows. You 
can look it over, listen to it, and try out its easy opera- 


farm, 


tion. We are confident you will agree that the McCor- 


mick-Deering is a beautiful machine, inside and out 
and through and through. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


[Incorporated] 


Chicago, Illinois 





erative purchase of: feed in carload 
quantities makes it possible to save 
money on feed purehases. Cow test- 
ing associations often furnish a unit 
for such transactions. Such pur- 
chases can usually be made best in the 
fall and early winter when the major- 
ity of dairymen are laying in their 
winter supplies. 


‘ Dairy Ration 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know what would 
be a goed dairy cow ration when you 
have to buy everything except o 
corn, oats and corn fodder.” 

First, we would suggest pewtale 
enough alfalfa or good quality. clover 
hay so that it will be possible to feed 
eight or ten pounds per cow daily in 
connection with what eorn fodder will 
be cleaned up in good shape. 





would feed about one pound of the 
grain mixture to each three pounds of 
milk produced, feeding a little more 
than this in the case of Jerseys and. a 
little less than this in the ease of Hol- 
steins. 





Give Calves a Good Start 


If young calves are not given good 
attention during the first few months 
of their lives they will become under- 
nourished, Iack in size and often Be- 
come practically worthless for breed- 
ing animals. When fall and winter 
calves are given good attention they 
will generally grow into better cows 
than spring-dropped calves, as they 
will be old enough to go onto pasture 
in the spring and make satisfactory 
gains. 

Milk is the food provided by nature 
for calves and man has never found a 
substitute that equals it. Whole mitk 
is needed for the first month, or at 
least during the greater portion of it. 
After that time skim-milk may be 
gradually substituted as the calves 
will commence eating graim and hay. 
The maximum amount of whole milk 
to feed is twelve pounds daily and six- 


boa 


-) teem. pounds «shauld: bewthe:-maximunr.+ 








amount of skim-milk -used. 
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Individual stanchions are needed in 
feeding calves by hand. In this way 
each calf -will get its own allowance 
of milk. Grain can be put im the pails 
after the milk is consumed and the 
calves will gradually learn to eat. If 
the calves are turnéd loose too soon 
after they are thru drinking they will 


tuted with part skim-milk and the pro- 
portion of skim-milk gradually in- 
creased as the calves gain in size and 
age. The milk from the calf’s mother 
should be fed for the first few days as 
it is laxative in character and will 
help get the bowels properly cleaned 
out. 

Cleanliness im the ealf stables and 
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~ We.all are thankful 
Thanksgiving’s come, 
With turkey and pumpkins 
And holiday fun; 
But mother’s thankful 
When the day is done, _ 
For she’s worked on the dinner 
Since the day’s begun. 





mind maybe most of you mothers 

: wouldn’t feel that way—but some- 
how, when Thanksgiving Day- comes, 
it has a way of bringing with it a chal- 
lenge to each mother to cook her “most” 
and her “best.” 

That’s the day you remember that 
Jack just loves pumpkin pie, and Sue 
says there’s no mincemeat equal to 
mother’s. And then you turn to a mag- 
azine and find a cranberry pie recipe 
that just makes your mouth water, So 
you end the argument by making all 
three. You know how that goes, don’t 
you? Three kinds of pie wouldn’t be 
so bad (served correctly), if you would 
not feel that every family whim needed 
to be satisfied on this one day. 

After all, isn’t the nice thing about 
Thanksgiving Day the fact that the 
whole family can be together once 
more? It’s really a sort of homecom- 
ing, so the thing that counts isn’t what 
we eat, but how pleasant the day has 
been for every one. Mother is usually 
the one who goes to bed Thanksgiving 
night just worn out, and so tired she’s 
glad it’s a year till the next time. This 
year, let’s each one do his share, and, 
if anything, leave mother just a little 
less than her share. 

I’m suggesting a pattern menu that 
you may add to or cut down to fit your 
own family needs. 

Clear tomato juice, seasoned rather 
highly and served piping hot, is the 
spiciest appetizer that I know, but if 
you have members in your family who 
dislike tomato, then serve a chilled 
fruit cocktail; tho the soup, would be 
much easier to prepare. 

In my menu, I’m suggesting roast 
fowl. I’ve a clear picture of all the 
Thanksgiving dinners I’ve had—’way 
back—and always the crowning touch 
was to see grandmother, or mother, 
open the oven door and draw out the 
roasting pan—that delicious mingling 
of oveny odors would send us kiddies 
scampering to wash and get our nap- 
kins tucked under our chins. It was 
always roast chicken for us, but per- 
haps some of you will be more fortu- 
nate and have turkey to roast. No 
matter what fowl you use, it may be 
dressed and chilled a day or so ahead 
of time, and some of. the last-minute 
rush will be-avoided. An eight to ten- 
pound turkey will require from three 
to three and one-half hours of roast- 
ing in a medium oven. 

Of course, the best part of the roast 
fowl is the dressing, :and I like a very 
simple stale bread stuffing. The recipe 
we use a lotis: one 

2 cups stale bread 

% cup butter ~- 

% teaspoon salt 

% téaspoon pepper © * ; 

1% teaspoons poultry seasoning 

Sometimes we add nuts or celery, but 
usually the: menu is rather crowded 
with highly flavored dishes, ahd we 
find the mild flavors pleasing. 

For. giblet gravy, we add: the giblets 


and the water in which they were 


cooked, to a thick gravy. 
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Keeping 





Mother Thankful 


By ELEANOR BAUR 


potatoes add one-half teaspoon of bak- 
ing powder. I like to use a fork to 
stuff the potato back in the shell. Heap 
up the potato and put a small lump of 
butter. on top, dash with paprika, and 
put back in a hot oven for at least fif- 
teen. minutes. The baking powder 
makes the potatoes fluffy, and they’re 
sure to stay hot. And here’s a secret I 
want to whisper to all of the cooks: 
Stuffed potatoes never fail to make a 
hit with the men folks. My brothers 
would take a second potato in prefer- 
ence to a piece of pie or cake. As for 
serving them, can’t you just see the 
noble baked fowl, all juicy golden 
brown, in the center of the platter, and 
the stuffed potatoes heaped around 
the edge? 

I know it’s rather difficult to per- 
suade father to carve sometimes, tho 
when he does do it, he always seems to 
know just where and how to place the 
knife. I do think the carving shouldn’t 


Soak the gelatine in cold water, add 
beiling water, vinegar, lemon juice, 
sugar and salt. Strain and add the re- 
maining ingredients when it begins 
to set. 

If fruit cocktail was not served as 
the first course, then a fresh fruit salad 


‘might be substituted here if desired. 


The vegetable salad is easily prepared, 
and, cut in squares, may be served on 
a lettuce leaf. 

And now the New England pies. 
Have you been wondering just what 
they were? It’s a quaint old New Eng- 
land custom of serving three kinds of 
pies—to satisfy the whims of a family, 
don’t you suppose? I think we might 
be allowed three kinds of pie on this 
one day of the year. The pies were 
pumpkin, cranberry and mince. Just 
three little wedges of each on the 
plate. Doesn’t it sound attractive? I 
know you were beginning to get wor- 
ried because we hadn’t had cranberries, 






RY 


Stuffed Baked Potatoes 


- Whole Wheat Rolls 


Coffee 





Lhanksgtving Menu 


Clear Tomato Soup 
Crisp Salt Wafers 
Roast Fowl, with Dressing 
Giblet Gravy 


Cold Slaw Salad 


New England Pies 








Buttered Carrots 


Butter 





" Cider 








fall to mother’s lot, so if father won’t, 
then here’s a chance for some younger 
man of the family to cooperate and re- 
lieve mother—and, incidentally, learn 
just how to do it. 

I hesitated about selecting any one 


vegetable for the menu, because we. 


have such a wealth of stored vegetables 
to choose from at this time of year. 
Carrots are my favorites; but, added 


to that, they are colorful and not too. 


starchy, and they have a distinct fila- 


vor that would be nice with the dinner 


we are serving. 


A can of string beans, harvard beets, 


or peas, would work in nicely in place 
of the carrots. — hm 
After I’d turned thru all of my pet 


salads, I decided to suggest a shredded : 
_ cabbage gelatine salad. This requires: 


% box gelatine ron 
- -%,cup mild vinegar 


: &@ criss-cross 





I imagine you have recipes galore 
for pumpkin and mincemeat, but I do 
want to give you a recipe like grand- 
mother’s: 


1 pound suet 

2 pounds lean beef 

12 quart chopped apples 

¥Y%. cup candied orangé peel 

¥% cup candied lemon peel 

\% pound citron ‘i eae 
‘Juice and grated rind of lemon 


3 cups of seeded- raisins , ny ies 


~ 1 cup currants 

% cup molasses 

1 cup brown sugar 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspon nutmeg 
% teaspoon allspice 
% teaspoon cloves 
2% cups sweet cider 


Simmer the meat. till done. 
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\ 
: der and not sticky. 


or damp day,.as the moisture in the 
atmosphere will prolong the candying” 2 
- process by preventing drying. ae 


~s 


sm be.made with 


¢ 





of flour, one tablespoon of melteq but. i 
ter, three tablespoons of water, and a 
pinch of salt. Bake in a moderate Oven - 
for twenty-five to thirty-five Minutes 
The last things on the Menu, of | 
course, are coffee, cider and nuts, ana | 
tho I know you’re not in the habit of 
serving coffee with the. last Course, yet 
it can be made such a homey, chat | 
last course, if you can just get some gf 
the family to cracking nuts and some 
of the older people to remembering 
“way back when.” Around the Thanks. 
giving dinner table is such a 4 
place to get to know all the early fam. | 
ily history’ and family jokes, and tg | 
draw the family ties just a little q 
tighter. § 
And let’s not forget what we started _ 
out to do—keep mother thankful. Let's 
make serving the dinner a pleasure for _ 
her by making it easier (boys do wash 
dishes occasionally, don’t they?). Some 
times the best kind of a tonic for tireg © 
feet or a tired back is just to have one 
of the boys come in with a, “Gee, 
mother,-I didn’t know pumpkin pie | 
could be so good!” : 





Vegetable Candy 


 Peame! may be made from carrots © 
and pumpkins, and why not? Out 
west they make a most delectable con _ 
fection from cactus. Cactus candy | 
fools you by being awfully good. So, 
too, do pumpkin and carrot candy. 

Both pumpkins and carrots, cut ip | 
slices and candied, have a rich golden © 
color and are delicious. To make car» 
rot candy, cook small carrots until © 
they are tender, peel them and cut 
them in slices one-qaurter of an inch 
thick. Make a syrup for the candying 
as follows: Cook together two cups 
of sugar, one-third of a cup of white * 
corn syrup, the juice of one lemon, ~ 
and one cup of water until it coatsa © 
spoon. Put the carrot slices in the ~ 
kettle, cook them until they are clear, 7 
and then lay them on a plate to drain. — 
When the syrup has drained off, place 
them on a cloth or a screen to dry 
until they are no longer sticky. Then 
pack them in paraffin paper in a tin 
box or glass jar. 

To make pumpkin candy, peel the 
pumpkin and cut it up in slices as reg: 
ular in size as possible. Candy these — 
slices in a heavy syrup made of ome | 
pound of sugar and one cup of pineap> | 
ple: juice. 
syrup until it begins to soften, and ~ 
then allow it to stand over night in ~ 
the syrup. In the morning remove 
the pumpkin and cook the syrup agai 
until it spins a thread. ‘Then put the 
pumpkin into the syrup and let it sim ~ 
mer until it is thick and clear. Drain 
the slices on a plate and let them dry 
for about twenty-four hours. The dried 
pieces should be clear, perfectly teh _ 







- Do not attempt eandying on a rainy 





To remove lint from broadcloth, use ra 
@ clean sponge wrung out of water. 





RAISIN PUFF 
3 eges, separated 
% cup grapenuts 


hop i 
meat, suet and apples, add all of the.in- | % cup sugar 
_ (gredients in order, and heat thru; Store’. . 1 cup seedless raisins 
_ it in ap uncovered stone jar for afew ie —oe — 
| days, to ripen. ©. * 22> teaspoon lemon extract 


“Plump ané@ chop raisins. 
milkand egg yolks er, add 











& 





Cook the pumpkin in this @ 
























|does not produce the best 
| bread, hiscuits, cakes, pies 
or pastries you have ever 
made. return the empty 
sack to your grocer 





and 





Gr LUCK is yours, no matter what you bake when you use 
Town Crier Flour. Big, golden-brown loaves of bread . . . light, 
fluffy biscuits ... fine textured cake .. . tender, flaky pie crust... 
‘ flavory rolls . . . these are the kind of results you get every time with 


this guaranteed flour. 


Town Crier Flour is milled from the 
best wheat.in the world!—Turkey Red 
wheat from the great Southwestern plains. 
This grain is acknowledged to be the 
best for producing the finest baking flour. 

d twenty-seven Midland elevators 
ideally located throughout the Southwest 


secure the best of this grain for Town. 


Crier Flour. 


It is this fine wheat that gives bread 
that wonderful flavor and fluffy-white 
texture—that assures your rolls, biscuits, 
cake and pastry beinga success every time. 

You need but ene flour when Town 
Crier is in your pantry. You can bake a 


fine cake as easily as you can fine bread. 
Because Town Crier is milled extremely 
fine by a special long process and tested 
hourly during the milling to assure uni- 
form high quality. 


Thousands of housewives have found 
new joy in the certain success Town Crier 
assures. It will bring good luck into your 
kitchen, too, Buy a sack from your local 


dealer. And remember, the Town Crier 


Pledge is p strahager yar of better results 
or your dealer will refund your money. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Wh 
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FREE aaae 


e 

Town Crier 

o e 
Baking Guide 
Write today for this wonderful 
new guide to successful baking. 
Twenty-four pages of tested recipes. 
Eespeced by experts. A big help in 
adding delightfal variety to menu. 

A copy free on request. 


Try this Town Crier Recipe for 
Parker House Special Rolls~ 
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‘The Pre-School Child’ 











Developing Muscle 
XAMINATION often reveals that 
the runabout child’s leg muscles 
are much firmer than the arm mus- 
cles. Considering how much explor- 
ing of far corners the child does, it is 
not surprising. Yet the arm muscles 


also need to be kept firm and hard. 
Exercise of the .arms will not only 
harden biceps but give strength and 


’ firmness to important shoulder and ab- 


dominal muscles. 

The muscles that the child uses as 
he hangs from an open dresser drawer 
while he walks his feet up the closed 
under drawers are not only arm. mus- 
cles but back, shoulder and abdominal 
muscles. While you are holding your 
breath in terror lest he pull the kitch- 
en sink from the wall as he clings to 
its edge and swings his feet off the 
floor, try to remember that he is de- 
veloping important muscles that pro- 
tect the lungs and abdominal cavity. 

As he perilously clutches the open 
stairway rail and attempts to hand- 
over-hand himself up into space, it 
helps our trembling knees to remem- 
ber that the prehensile grip of the in- 
fant is still strong in the early years 
and that the danger from falling is not 
as great as it looks. Help prevent 
the fall by planting “Hold tight!” in 
the child’s mind, rather than shrieking 
“You'll fall!” : 

A calm demeanor on the part of the 
adult when a height of actual danger 
is reached often prevents an accident, 
or the still harder-to-cure fear that 
sometimes keeps a child from further 
endeavor. It is hard to explain actual 
dangers to a very small child without 
implanting an undesirable element of 
fear. However, safe means of “big 
play” may be provided by a horizontal 


bar, a short ladder and other similar © 


equipment. Now that winter has ar- 
rived, inconspicuous brackets might 
be placed in a doorway, a small piece 
of gas pipe cut to fit and placed in 
position when the child desires to 
climb and swing by his hands. With 
cap and sweater on ‘and doors open, a 
period of gymnastics would be in- 
valuable in building firm body mus- 
cles and preventing colds.—B. C. W. 





Christmas Customs Contest 


7“ just been reading some of the 
letters telling of “Christmas cus- 
toms at our house.” I wish you all 
might have as_ interesting a time. 
You’d never,imagine that people liv- 
ing as close together as we do, would 
have so many different. ways of ob- 
serving Christmas. 

Because we’ve had so many interest- 
ing customs come in, I’m sure there 
must be more. So if you’ve some 
homey, unusual Christmas custom at 
your house, that has become a part 
of your Christmas, it isn’t too late for 
you to tell us about it. 

Remember that for the best letter 
on the subject, “Christmas Customs 
at Our House;” we are offering a first 
prize of $5, a second prize of $3, and 
a third prize of $1. Additional letters 
printed will be paid for at $1 each. 

Letters are limited to 600 words and 
should be led to the Homemaking 
Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, not 
later than Dec. 5, 1928.—E. B. 





Thanksgiving Thoughts 
WAS when Alberta was five that 
she became curious about Thanks- 
giving Day. She asked a number of 
questions, and I explained the history 
and significance of the day as best I 
could to a five-year-old. She listened 
carefully and then dismissed.tke dis- 
cussion with: “I don’t see sense to it 

at all. I’m thankful every day,” 


. Her words and attitude were a little ‘Brus pink-tined 
to help 


and right then I- determi 


her keep her happy philosophy of life. 
The first year Junior was in school, 
his teacher asked him to name a few 
things he was thankful for. He had to 


* be forced te stop, for he is thankful for 


everything. It is a happy state of mind 
to feel, with Stevenson, 


“The world is so full of a number 
of things, 

I’m sure we should all be as happy 
as kings.” 


We may sée more “sense” to the day 
than a child does, but we might* well 
celebrate by resolving to practice the 
child’s art of being thankful every day. 
Life is good, and if we, as mothers, 
can help our children see that it is, 
and can lead them in the happy way 
of being thankful every day, I’m sure 
their lives will be the richer for our 
influence.—Bonabeth G. Brickell. 





To keep a child open-minded toward 
new foods, introduce them in small 
amounts, well prepared and attractive- 
ly served. 


Your Favorite Meat Curing 
Recipe, Please 
OME of the best meat we’ve ever 
tasted was home-cure@ down on 
the farm. We don’t have to exercise 
the imagination overmuch to recall 
that tantalizing aroma of thinly-sliced 
ham frizzling and sizzling in the fry- 
ing pan. -Im fact, recalling it makes 
us desperately hungry for some of it. 
Some folks just have a knack for get- 
ting their’ pork meat flavored just 
right! 

November is butchering time, and 
while we’re im the notion for some 
ef this delicious ham with a home- 
cured flavor, we are going to invite 
you to send in your best meat-curing 
recipes to the Homemaking Depart- 
ment.. You will he getting these rec- 
ipes out soon, any way. At any rate, 
you will be thinking about your own 
time-proved. methods even tho you 
don’t have any recipes written down. 
Hf you are satisfied with your method 
of curimg pork, send it in and let it 


A Frog, a Bear, a Cuddly Cat 








From left to right, Bruno Bear, Croaker the Frog and Cuddly Cat. 


HRISTMAS is coming! 
That means gifts for the kiddies. 
And kiddies’ gifts mean toys—cuddly 
toys. 

“Who'd ‘cuddle a froggie?” you say? 
Well, I’m not sure that I would, but 
how the kiddies will love the little 
spotted green calico creature. He’s sa 
tiny that he can easily be made of 
just scraps of cloth (only be sure the 
scraps are green spotted), and when 
we set him up, his little black em- 
broidered eyes seem to blink, and we 
folks who know the frog pond songs 
can close our own eyes and imagine 
Master Froggie giving an honest-to- 
goodness croak. 

Of course cuddly toys will get soiled, 
but they’ll stand quite a bit. I’d just 
put them in a pan of warm soapsuds, 
take a soft brush and scrub them. 

The cat has the advantage of the 
three because her eiderdown head and 
linen toweling frock come off and may 
be tubbed just any time: She's sueka 
stiff, starched little creature that she 
seems to belong -to one of those im- 
maculate little tiny tots who wants a 
cuddly bedfellow. 

And our friend, Bruno Bear, has a 
piace all his own, too. Can’t you see 


best serves as an inspiration for the 


story hour. Just hunt up Riley’s 
“Bear Story,” perch Bruno up on the 
table, and gather the kiddies round 
for a good, old-fashioned read. How 
they’ll love it! Bruno may be made 
from eiderdown, turkish toweling; or 
even outing flannel. 

All of the toys are simple to make. 
Tf you happen to embroider an eye on 
crooked, it merely serves to give the 
toy an individual quirk that makes it 
all the more lovable. A mouth is 2 
mouth and if the corners turn: up, the 
creature looks happy; if the corners 
turn down, then it looks sad; if one 
corner turns up and the other turns 
down, I’ll leave the analysis to you. 
But crooked mouth, smiling mouth, or 
sad mouth, the little folks love their 
cuddly Christmas toys. 

There isn’t room on this page to 
print the patterns for cuddly toys, but 
if you have a youngster who'd like 
one, or two, or even all three, you may 
have the patterns for them, and com- 


plete directions for making, by send- 


ing @ 2-cent stamp to the Homemak- 
ine Department editor. It isn’t every 
Christmas problem .that.can be solved 
with a bit. of eotten, some scraps of 


cloth, amd a few edd. moments, but the 


cuddly toys solve the problem of 
whet te give the smali kiddies. 


Mate—Stamps should be sent to) 


Homemaking Department Edi 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Io’ 


“vent settling: 


take’a chance at winning a prize in 
this meat-curing contest. 

We are offering prizes as follows: 
First prize, $5 for the best letter on q 
home method for curing pork; second 
prize, $3 for the next best letter ona 
home method for curing pork: third 
prize, $2 for the third best letter Ona 
home method for curing pork. We 
will also pay $1 for all letters, inclyg. 
ing recipes, that we are able to use, 

Meat-curing contest rules: Contest 
closes December 11. Letters must be 
mailed not later than this date. Write 
only on one side of the. paper and qj. 
rect your letter to the Homemaking 
Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Deg 
Moines, Iowa. 


Hen and Chickens Quilt Design 


A neighbor of mine has an old quilt 
made after this pattern. Doesn't it 
have an amusing name? Presumably, 
the square and rectangles represent 
the old hen and the dark triangles the 
chickens which she is hovering. My 
neighbor’s quilt is pieced of light ang 
dark calico scraps. The blocks measure 
9% imehes square after setting to. 
gether in the quilt. 

I suggest setting this quilt together 
with twenty-five pieced and twenty- 
four plain blocks, with a nine-inch bor. 








The Hen and Chickens quilt design. 
See directions for cutting. 


der, which would: make a quilt nearly 
82x82 inches in size. Of course, you 
could make it longer or wider, as you 
chose, by adding more blocks. 

Directions for cutting blocks for 
Hen and Chickens quilt are as fol- 
lows: Be sure to allow for seams when 
cutting the patterns by these measure- 
ments. The center is a 314-inch square; 
the four dark triangles that represent 
the chickens, and the four light tri- 
angles in the corners, are each the half 
of a 3%-inch square; the four dark and 
the four light rectangles measure 1 9-16 
inches by 3% inches. 

This is a good design to use up one’s 
old scraps; also'a good one for a child’s 
sewing. 

Another amusing name for a quilt is 
the Shoo-fly, which is similar to this 
one, the only difference being that the 
rectangles. are cut im just a plain 
square piece.—Emma S. Tyrrell. 





The correct seasoning for vegeta- 
bles is one teaspoon of salt to one 
quart of water. If the salt is added 


early it tends to maintain the color, 


except. in the case. of.red: or white-veg» 
etables. In boiling potatoes it is best 
to add the salt whem the potatoes are 
half done. 





To remove stains on mattresses, 
cover the stains with a thick paste of 
laundry starch and soap jelly, allow 
it to remain until dry and then brush 
it off with a whisk broom. Repeat if 
Recessary. 





BROWN RICE PUDDING 
' % eup brown rice 
% teaspoon salt 
¥% cup sugar 
4 cups rich top mik 
Grated rind of % lemon 
1 cup raisins 
Wash rice thoroly and add it with the 
other ingredients to the milk. Pour inte 
a buttered baking dish. ~ Set ina pan of 
hot water and bake -in a slow oven 
Gegrees) for three ‘hours. stir the rice 


several times during the first. hour to pre- # 
This makes about’ eight 


servings. 
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_ When Thanksgiving Day 
comes next Thursday just 
stop and think how much 
‘each and every one of us 
have to be thankful for. 
Compare your life with that 
of the Pilgrims on the first 
Thanksgiving Day — 307 
years ago! 
You only need to compare © 
the many wonderful con- 
veniences now in our ““Farm 
Service” stores, to what we 
' had only a few years ago 
' tosee the difference. Think 
how the milking machines, 
cream separators, water 
systems, electric and power 
“devices we have for you 
can save. time and hard 
work. What a difference 
in the home, too, with 
vacuum cleaners, power 
‘washing machines, modern 
cooking stoves and the 
marvelous radio! 


We “Farm Service” Hard- 
ware Men are thankful in 

' Many ways too — but most 
of all we’re thankful for 
your patronage and friend- 
ship and’ for the privilege 
of serving you. 

Your “‘Farm Service’? Hardware Men 


Fe P.S. See us about the cooking 
_- ++ utensils, cutlery and extra silver- 
; ware you will need for the Thanks- 
Giving dinner. 












































Soft Fabrics Give Graceful Lines 





RINTED transparent 

velvet lends itself 
readily to the slim, 
graceful lines of Style 
No. 3188. The flared line 
of the skirt is especially 
adaptable to the softer 
materials. 

There are but three 
major parts to the de- 
sign. The front is cut 
into two sections; the 
back in but one. The 
pointed outline of the 
lower edge of the waist 








fits exactly into the up- 
per edge of the skirt. 
The line of joining is 
simply piped and 
stitched to the upper 
skirt edge. The piping 
may be omitted. The 
dress is then joined at 
the side and shoulder 
seams and the sleeves 
are set in. 

The smooth fitting 
shoulder and the V- 
neckline are desirable 
features. 

Style No. 3188 is stun- 
ning in. sheer black vel- 
vet; especially if an ac- 


cessory in costume jew- 
elry is worn at the neck- 
line. However, this col- 
or note should be re- 
peated on the costume, 
possibly at the cuff or 
the belt. 

Other materials that 
lend themselves readily 
to this pattern are wool 
georgette crepe, satin 
crepe, or a supple tweed 
interwoven with metal 
threads. 

Style No. 3188 is de- 
signed in sizes 16 and 18 
years and 36, 38, 40 and 
42-inch bust measure. It 
requires only three and 
one-quarter yards of 40- 
inch material for a 36- 
inch size. 





Skirt lines ripple or 
flare. Hem lines tend 
to remain uneven. Be- 
cause of these two fea- 
tures, the woman with 
height finds the modern 
trend in line becoming 


‘ to her particular build. 





An interesting feature 














about the newer gar- 
ments is the smooth gir- 
die drawn rather tight- 
ly and allowing the 
waist to blouse slightly. 
Again we find the style 
particularly adaptable 
to the slender woman, 
and occasionally quite 
becoming to the stouter 
figure. 





Softer fabrics are be- 
ing worn for informal 
wear. Combinations of 
georgette and chiffon 











velvet, velvet and satin, 
and satin and crepe, are 
seen in the shops. Print- 
ed velvets are in vogue. 





Costume jewelry, worn 
moderately, is in good 
taste. The accented col- 
or note in the printed 
fabrics is quité readily 
matched in colored 
stones for neck, belt 
buckle, or possibly in a 
bracelet. Avoid cheap 
jewelry, worn in. excess, 


and when repetition in- 


color is lacking. 











perfectly. 


or-coin (coin 


Price 10 cents in stamps referred). Pur patte 
by the leading Fashion Designers of New ees city’ ang are Saree 5 ei 
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NUTSeS know 


Capable — and careful—the trained 
nurse administers our comfort. If there 
is pain, she gives a tablet to relieve it. 
That tablet is Bayer Aspirin. Experi- 
ence has taught her it is quickest. The 
doctor has told her it’s quite harmless. 
So it is sate to use in everyday life, any 
time you have an ache or pain.. Take 
Bayer Aspirin at the first sign of a 
headache, cold, neuralgia, etc. Don’t 
wait until the suffering has become se- 
vere. Be sure, though, to get Bayer. 
There is only one genuine Aspirin. 


SPIRIN 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 




















































IN MARSHALLTOWN 


Hotel Tallcorn 


150 Rooms— 125 Baths 
$1.50 to $3.00 


Eat at the Bow and Arrow Coffee Shop 
—entrance from the lobby and street 


OPERATED BY THE 
EPPLEY HOTELS COMPANY 




















COLDS! 


Stop them in a day with HILL’S. Itcom 
four necessary heips in one: 
1.Stops the Cold 
2. Checks the Fever 
~ 3. Opens the Bowels 
4. Tones the System 
HILL’S 
CASCARA-QUININE 
In the RED BOX, All ists 


NOW-ANYONE with a 
32 VOLT LIGHT PLANT can 
ELECTRIFY his RADIO with 
KATO A atid B RADIO POWER 
UNITS—Connect into Light Socket— 
_ Gives more Volume and Tone Quality 
—Cost a few cents per month to operate. 
Write Dept. B 
KATO ENGINEERING CO: 
‘Mankato, Minn. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





sionally be! made 
the quarterly reviews. 


issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is 


when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath a 
are as pad were — originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight eae as ma 
necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always aeipen 


copyrighted. 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


The Sabbath School mess must not be repro- 











Paul Before His Judges 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for December 2, 1928. Acts, 24:1—26: 
32. Printed, Acts, 24:24-27; 26:19-29.) 


“But after certain days, Felix came 
with Drusilla, his wife, who was a 
Jewess, and sent for Paul, and heard 
him concerning the faith in Christ 
Jesus. (25) And as he reasoned of 
righteousness, and self-control, and the 
judgment to come, Felix was terrified, 
and answered, Go thy way for this 
time; and when I have a convenient 
season, I will call thee unto me.. (26) 
He hoped withal that money would be 
given him of Paul: wherefore also he 
sent for him oftener, and communed 
with him. (27) But when two days 
were fulfilled, Felix was succeeded by 
Porcius Festus; and desiring to gain 
favor with the Jews, Felix left Paul 
in bonds. 

“Wherefore, O king Agrippa, I was 
not disobedient to the heavenly vision: 
(20) but declared both to them of Da- 
mascus first, and at Jerusalem, and 
throughout all the country of Judea, 
and also to the Gentiles, that they 
should repent and turn to God; doing 
works worthy of repentance. (21) For 
this cause the Jews seized me in the 
temple, and essayed to kill me. (22) 
Having therefore obtained the help 
that is from God, I stand unto this day 
testifying both to small and great, say- 
ing nothing but what the prophets and 
Moses did say should come: (23) how 
that the Christ must suffer, and how 
that he first by the resurrection of the 
dead should proclaim light both to the 
people and to the Gentiles. (24) And 
as he thus made his defence, Festus 
saith with a loud voice, Paul, thou art 
mad; thy much learning is turning 
thee mad. (25) But Paul saith, I am not 
mad, most excellent Festus; but speak 
forth words of truth and 
(26) Por the king knoweth of these 
things, unto whom also I speak freely: 
for I am persuaded that none of these 
things is hidden from him; for this 
hath not been done in a corner. (27) 
King Agrippa, believest thou the 
prophets? I know that thou believest. 
(28) And Agrippa said unto Paul, With 
but 
fain make me a Christian. 
Paul said, I would to God, 
whether with little or with much, not 


. the main just, succeeded him as gov- 








soberness. | 


little persuasion thou wouldst | 
(29) And | 
that 


thou only, but also all that hear me | 


this day, might become such as I am, 
except these bonds. 





Paul had made his address before 
the council in Jerusalem, and was 
again back in prison, where he was 
put for fear he would be torn in pieces 
by the mob. To foil a plot of the Jews 
to kill him, the chief captain sent Paul 
under guard to Felix, the governor, at 
Caesarea, a degenerate: Roman. The 
record of Paul’s trial before him is re- 
corded in the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Acts. The drift of the argument against 
him was evidently to induce Felix to 
give up Paul to the Jewish courts, in 
which case he could easily be put to 


_death. As Paul’s defense seemed rea- 


sonable on its face, and corresponded 
with the dispatch Felix received from 
Jerusalem, and as he knew a great deal 
about Christianity, Felix was not de- 
ceived by Jewish misrepresentations. 
He therefore postponed judgment. 
Drusilla, a Jewess, and the unlawful 
wife of Felix, came with him to Paul 
to hear more about the Jewish Messiah. 
Paul’s sermon to this congregation of 


living, the duty of self-control, and the 


~ sure judgment that must follow evil- 


two had three heads: the duty of right. 








doers. Even Felix trembled under this 
sermon, but, like many another sinner, 
put off repentance and right doing, 
saying he would see Paul again. He 
sent for him often, doubtless hoping 
Paul’s friends would make it to his 
interest to release him. Paul stayed in 
prison two whole years, or until Felix 
was removed. 

A few words to show how Paul came 
to stand before Agrippa II: When 
Felix was ordered to Rome in @is- 
grace, he left Paul in prison. The Jews 
were his accusers, and Felix understood 


the art of some modern politicians, that | 


of placating his enemies. When Festus, 
a cold-blooded man of the world, but in 


ernor, naturally the first thing he did 
was to look over the field, and as Jeru- 
salem was always troublesome, he 
spent ten days there sizing up the sit- 
uation. The Jews at once met him with 
the demand that he should send Paul 
from Caesarea to Jerusalem, to be tried 
by their laws. He refused, stating that 
Paul, as a Roman citizen, was entitled 
to a fair trial under Roman laws, and 
that he would order the trial as soon 
as he got back to the seat of govern- | 
ment, Caesarea (Acts, 25:1-5). They | 
were at Caesarea as soon as he was, 
and the trial was set for the next day 
(Acts, 25:6). The hearing covered the 
same ground as that of two years be- 
fore. The old charges of treason, her: 
esy, and profaning the temple were dis- 
cussed, and Paul’s answer covered the 
same ground (Acts, 25:7-8). Festus 
then asked Paul if he would waive his 
right to be tried by Roman law and go 
up to Jerusalem and be tried by Jewish 
law. Paul refused point-blank, stating 





that he desired a full and fair trial, 
which could be had at Caesarea alone, 
and seeing that Festus was inclined to 
humor the Jews, appealed to Caesar. 
Festus at once conferred with the chili- 
archs, or colonels, commanders of reg: | 
iments of a thousand men, as to wheth- 
er the appeal was admissible, and, find- 
ing Paul was clearly within his rights, 
admitted the appeal. This stopped all 
proceedings in the governor’s juris- 
diction. : 
While he was waiting for a conven- 
ient way of sending Paul to Rome, and 
his attorneys were trying to make up 
a transcript of the case, Agrippa II, 
with his sister, Bernice, came on a 
complimentary visit to the new gov- 
ernor (Acts, 25:13). The visit was pro- 
longed some days, and one day, while 
they were talking matters over, Festus 


mentioned to Agrippa that he had a | 


case on hand which puzzled him a good 
deal. It was that of the prisoner 
against whom the Jews at Jerusalem 
were greatly incensed. He had given 
him a hearing, but could not find out 
that the man had done anything wrong. 
The accusations brought against him 
were about some religious matters 
which he did not understand, and par- 
ticularly about a man named Jesus, 
who had been crucified by the Romans, 
but whom Paul affirmed to be alive 
(Acts, 25:18-19). The man had ap- 
pealed to Caesar, which, as it seems, he 
had a right to do, but for the life of 
him;-he (Festus) could not find enough 
in the case to make a respectable tran- 
script (Acts, 25:25-27). Agrippa, be- 
ing a Jew, had no doubt heard of Paul, 
and said he would like to see him him- 
self. Festus told him he should see 
him the next day. 

It was an aristocratic audience that 
listened to the noted preacher. The 
governor, the king, Bernice (his sister 
and sister to Drusilla, the wife of Felix, 
and. with. whom. Agrippa. was new liv- 
ing in incest and who afterwards be- 








came notorious thru her illicit rela- 


| now in bonds fer the reason that the 





Here 
are 2 of 
Ball-Band’s 
800 styles 


There’ S 


UBBER arctic or heavy rubber 

—Ball-Band builds long wear 
into each. More days wear is the 
result of more than. thirty years’ 
experience and specializing in 
footwear. 

Into thisfootwear goes live, firm, 
tough rubber ...rubber that is pre- 
pared especially for making foot- 
wear. And the knit fabrics are Ball- 
Band’s own make and are used 
only in Ball-Band products. 

In the hands of men skilled in 
making foot wear these materialsare 
shaped into boots, arctics, and rub- 





Look for the Red Ball 





More Days WEAR 


in all! 


BALI-BAND 


BOOTS + LIGHT RUBBERS + HEAVY 
RUBBERS + ARCTICS *» GALOSHES 
SPORT AND WORK 
WOOL 





bers that have made the Red Ball 
trade-mark stand for moredayswear 
to millions of outdoor workers. 
There are more than 800 styles 
to choose from in the Ball-Band 
line, including leather work shoes 
with waterproof Mishko soles. 
There is a Ball-Band dealer near 
you (if not, write us). Ask him for 
Ball-Band by name, and look for 
the Red Ball trade-mark to be sure 
that you are getting it. 
MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN 
MEG. CO. 


338 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana ! 


SHOES 


BOOTS AND SOCKS 











tions with the emperors Vespasian and | 
Titus), the army officers, and the chief | 
men of the city (Acts, 25:23). Festus | 
makes a speech, and Agrippa super- | 
ciliously nods to Paul t6 begin. Paul 
raises his hand, chained to a: soldier, 
and begins. He is glad of the opportu- 
nity to talk to Agrippa, because, being 
a Jew and of the royal family, he is an 
expert on the customs and doctrines of 
the Jews (Acts, 26:1-3). He tells of his 
past life, a Jew of the strictest sect, a 
Pharisee at that, and that as a Phari- 
see he waited for the coming of the 
Messiah, “the hope of the promise made 
by God unto our fathers”; that the real 
point in this discussion between him 
and the Jews was whether the resur- 
rection of Jesus of Nazareth proved 
Him to be the Messiah-which the Jews 
had long expected. Men said that it 
was impossible, incredible; and he puts 
the questions as to whether, in view of 
all the prophets had written, God could 
raise a man from the dead (Acts, 26:8). 
He then goes on to say that he once 
thought as did his accusers; that he 
denied as a most wicked heresy the doc- 
trine that he now preached; that he 
had been the chief agent of the Phari- 
sees in stamping out this heresy. He 
then tells how he became converted 
while he was on the way to Damascus, 
with warrants for the arrest of the 
Christians, by the personal appearance 
of this same Jesus after He had risen 
from the dead. He then and there re- 
ceived his commission to preach Jesus 
as the Messiah. He had done so every- 
where, at Damascus, Jerusalem, in dif- 
ferent parts of Judea, and to the Gen- 
tiles in many provinces of the empire. 
He had taught them that the Messiah 
had come, that it was their duty to re- 
pent, turn to God and live godly lives, 
“and do works worthy of repentance,” 
assuring them that they would be de- 
livered from the power of Satan, would 
-have forgiveness of sins and an inherit- 
ance among the holy ones: by faith in 
Jesus Christ (Acts, 26:17-20). He was 








» 


leading Jews in Jerusalem had caught 
him in the temple in the orderly wor- 
ship of the God of his fathers, and tried 
to kill him for. pointing out to them 
and all others the way of salvation. 

Put in the briefest possible form, his 
doctrine was that.the Messiah was not 
to be a conquering but a suffering Mes- 
siah; that this Messiah, according to 
the Scriptures, must be the first to rise 
from the dead to die no more, and that 
having risen, He could give life to the 
Jews and also to the Gentiles; that this 
Messiah must be the interpreter of the 
Divine will, the guide in all holy living 
to all men everywhere. 

Festus, the cold, cynical man of the 
world, to whom all this was new, 
looked at him in utter amazement. He 
was getting no new material for his 
transcript for Caesar. He recognized 


_in Paul a master mind, a man of pro 


found learning and deep conviction. He” 


“ supposed the prophets: and Moses, to 


which Paul referred, were some law- 
books over which Paul had been study- 
ing until he lost his mind, and ex 
claimed: “Thou art beside thyself; thy 
much learning is turning thee mad,” to 
which Paul (I fancy he hesitated and 
even smiled), in a calm, deliberate way, 
replied : Most noble Festus, I am not 
beside myself; I am perfectly sober in 
mind and body. What I am telling you 
is the exact truth. I appeal to King | 
Agrippa, who sits beside you; he knows 
all about this, about the life that Jesus 
lived, and the death that He died, which 
is a matter of public record. He knows 
some of the men who have seen Jesus 
after His resurrection; he knows all 
about Pentecost, the martyrdom of 
Stephen and the part I had in it. This 
thing was not done in a corner; ask 
him: Then, turning to the king, he 
sfid: “King Agrippa, believest thou per 
prophets? I know that thou pelievest.” 
And Agrippa did not answer the ques 


tion, but said (I fancy in a sneering — 4 


cynical way): With a little persuasiow 
you would make even me, the kingy 
Christian, a follower of Jesus. ; 
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seems a pity to spoil a good text by 
ting the rendering “almost thou 
syadest,” as tho Agrippa was at all 
nved by the apostle’s plea. Above all 
ys else, we must_ interpret the 
ntures fairly, and the meaning of 
he passage is much better rendered as 
we have given it than by that in the 
ig version. Agrippa was not persuad- 
at all. He was the last of a line of 
unscrupulous politicians, using 

ae gorda in the bad sense. He ‘was 
¢ in open sin with the woman who 
beside him, and he seemed to have 
‘bad thru all his life no religious con- 
jons whatever. Paul, however; po- 
Jitely assumes that he is sincere, and 
Saswers: “I would to God (whether 
little persuasion or with much) 













‘year me this day, were such as I am,” 
and then, holding up his chained hand, 
| adds, “except these bonds,” in which 
" geply shines out in the most exemplary 
_ way the spirit of the true Christian 
gentleman. 


fulness before God, he did at least con- 

-yince them that he was unjustly con- 

_ demned; for the conclusion which they 

| yeached after they had talked it over 

“petween themselves was that “this 

man doeth nothing worthy of death or 

of bonds.” Agrippa, at least, to whom 

Paul’s address was mainly directed, 

would have advised the liberation of 

' the prisoner, if he had hot by appeal 

' te Caesar put it out of the power of 

either himself or Festus. I fancy, how- 

ever, that the interview did not give 

Festus very much aid in making up 

' his transcript of the proceedings, ‘on 

. which the case was to be tried before 
Caesar. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burges» 
: a Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Why Jimmy Jay Has a Fine 
: Coat 
Peter Rabbit’s curiosity has been 


‘aroused by Grandfather Frog telling him 
that Sammy Jay’s coat had been handed 
down and down and down from ’way back 
when the world was young. So he begs 
to know about it. 


‘Tm going to tell you the story, Peter 
Rabbit,” said Grandfather Frog, “so that 
“never again will you be led to doubt that 

| Old Mother Nature knows exactly what 
_ she is-about. In the first place, Sammy 
' day is not wholly to blame for all his bad 
habits. Some of them were handed down 
to him with his fine coat, just the same 


\ @8 your troublesome curiosity was handed 
__ own to you with the white patch on the 
'. Seat of your trousers.” ¢ 
Peter nodded. He had felt a great many 
_ “times that he just couldn’t help this habit 
' 0f poking that wabbly little nose of his in 
Where it had no business to be, any more 
than he could change that funny little 
ate of white cotton, which he called a 
_ fail, for a really, truly tail. 
_ “Of course, you have heard all about 
‘what a very fine gentleman Sammy Jay’s 
reat-great-ever-so-great-grandfather was 
thought to be until it was discovered 
it he was ail the time stealing from 
his neighbors and. putting the blame on 
‘others, and how Old Mother Nature pun- 
him ‘by taking away the beautiful 
Mee of which he was so proud, and giv- 
tg him instead the harsh voice which 
8 y has now, and making him tell just 
"what he is by screaming: “Thief,» Thief” 
time he opens his mouth to speak. 
t first Old Mother Nature had intend- 
take away the fine coat of which 
day was so proud, but when he dis- 
overed that he had lost his fine voice, he 
80 ashamed that he hurried away to 
himself from the eyes of his neigh- 
So that Old Mother Nature didn’t 
‘have time to change his coat just then. 
Tu wait a bit,’ said she to herself, 
See how he behaves. Perhaps he is 
Sorry for what he has done, and I 
have to punish him more.’ 
Mr.*Jay was truly sorry, he gave 
of it. You see, he had cheated 
Pend and stolen from them so 
long that he found this the easiest way to 
Set @ living. His bad habits had be- 









































+ fixed, as bad habits have a way of 
_ Besides, right down in his heart 
n’t sorry for what he had done, only 








athaving been found out. Now ev- 


t not only thou, but also all that 


If Paul did not succeed in convincing 
f ' either Festus or the king of their sin- | 





‘The creat principle 
which FISHER first applied — 
and which makes all isher Bodies 


equally good... 
































VERY Fisher Body 

of a certain model is 
the same as every other 
Fisher Body of that par- 
ticular model. It is the 
same in all its measure- 
ments—it is the same in 
superior quality. One of the most 
interesting examples of how Fisher 
standardizes its bodies is to be seen 
in the setting up of the framework. 
Fisher wood parts—all exactly alike 
for any given model—are placed in 
large jigs. The foundation of the 
body —the body sills or under body 
—is first assembled. Upon this is 
erected the upper structure. While 


shape and come into being 
rapidity is dye, of cowrse, to Fisher standardized methods. 





It is an interesting sight to watch a body framework rapidly 


one's. eyes. This 


in the jig, under pressure, the frame- 
work is glued, screwed, bolted or 
braced, so that when it is finally re- 
moved from the jig, it is the strong, 
durable framework which helps to 
make the Fisher Body so satisfactory, 
so long wearing, so durable in the 
hardest kind of service. This frame- 
work is the very basis of the supe- 
rior value of every Body by Fisher. 


































Cadillac ~* LaSalle 


7 


Buick * Oakland * Oldsmobile 
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Pontiac *~ Chevrolet 


Body by FISHER 





ery one was on the watch fer him, and it 
wasn’t so easy to steal as it had been. So, 
instead of going about openly, with his 
head held high, -he grew. very crafty, and 
sneaked quietly about thru the Green For- 
est, trying to keep out of sight, that he 
might the easier steal from his neighbors 
and make trouble for them. 

“When Olid Mother Nature saw this, she 
changed her mind about taking away ‘his 
handsome suit: ‘If I do that,’ thought she, 
‘it will make it all the easier for him to 
keep out of sight, and all the harder for 
his neighbors to know when he is about.’ 

‘“So.she made his coat of blue brighter 
than before and trimmed it with the whit- 
est of white, so that Mr. Jay had one of 
the very handsomest coats in all the Green 





around icoking for mischief. Now what 
do you think, Peter Rabbit?’ 

Peter scratched one long ear and then 
the other long ear thoughtfully, and he 
looked a wee bit ashamed as he replied: 
“I guess Old Mother Nature makes no 
mistakes, and always knows just what 
she is doing.” 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog 
in his deepest voice. “You may be sure 


she does. And another thing, never judge 


anyone by his clothes. It is a great mis- 
take, a very great mistake. Plain clothes 
sometimes cover the kindest hearts, and 
fine clothes often are a warning to beware 


| of mischief.” 


Forest. At first he was very proud of it, | 
but. it wasn’t long before he found it was | 
| Muskrat builds his house in the water.) 


very hard to keep out of sight when he 
wanted to. That bright blue coat was for- 
ever giving him away. Everybody was all 
the time on the watch for it, and so where 
in the past he had been able to steal all 
he wanted to eat, now he sometimes ac- 
tually had to work for his food; and get 
it honestly or else go hungry. 

“You would suppose that he would have 
mended his ways, but he didn’t. He grew 
more sly and crafty than ever. But In 
spite of this, he didn’t begin to make as 
much trouble as before. He couldn’t be- 
cause of his bright coat. When Old Moth- 
er. Nature found that Mr. Jay had passed 
along his bad habits to his children, she 
passed along his handsome blue coat, too, 
and so it has been from that long-ago day 
right down to this. Sammy Jay’s fine coat 
isn’t a reward for goodness, as is Win- 
some Bluebdird’s, but is to help the other 
little people to protect’ themselves, and 
keep track of him when he is sneaking 





“I—I don’t know but you are right,” 
admitted Peter. 

“TI know I am,” said Grandfather Frog. 

(Next week’s story -tells why Jerry 





FARMS NEED FIRE FIGHTING 
SERVICE 

Opportunities for adventure and service 
are to be found by the men and young 
men in every farming community in 
America in the organizing and maintain- 
ing of local rural fire-fighting companies 
for the protection of their homes and 
other farm property from the rural fires 
which annually cost the United States 
and Canada 35,000 structures, $150,000,000, 
and 3,500 lives, says David J. Price, chem- 
teal engineer of the bureau of chemistry 
and soils, who is chairman of the com- 
mittee on farm fire .protection of the Na- 
tional Fire Protective Association. The 
association represents a dozen important 
organizations which are working in close 
cooperation with the. United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to cut down the 





heavy annual fire loss on farms. Mr. 
Price is in charge of the chemical engin- 
eering division of the bureau. 

Mr. Price says that many of the hun- 
dreds of farm homes and buildings which 
burn each week can be saved by using” 
simple fire-fighting apparatus im the 
hands of well organized fire companies in 
rural communities. The use of simple but 
modern fire-fighting equipment and the 
organization of country fire departments 
are neither too expensive nor difficult for 
the average country community, he says: 

He recommends the recent report of the 
National Fire Protective Association, 
published from its headquarters in Bos- 
ton, Mass., to all farming communities 
desiring to organize their own fire pro- 
tection. This report states that a first 
requisite in the organization of a country 
fire department is the monthly drilling 
of its members for speed and early con- 
trol of all fires. Membership, it says, 
should carry distinction in the community 
and the privilege of a club reom and 
should be linfited to those who can reach 
the fire-fighting apparatus within twe 
and one-half minutes of the blowing of a 
siren controlled from a teleptrone ex- 
change or other place which is open all 
night. No fewer than ten men, including 
a chief, assistant chief, engineer, and 
seven privates should. compose any fire 
company, the report says. These and 
many detailed instructions as to fire- 
fighting equipment, organization, and per- 
sonnel are given in the 

Additional infermatien on this subject 
can be obtained in a booklet, The Rural 
Fire Department, published by the agri- 
cultural committee, National Fire Waste 
Couneil, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 














(The Grubs will | 
| get you if you dont 
Te Watch 


they cut the to only 12 
bi Is per acre. n he fenced 
hog-tight and let hogs follow the plow. They 
oes grubs. The field came back to 64 
els per acre. ; 
Grubs gotinto the D. K. Prickett, Lynch- 
burg, Ohio, sweet clover field. His next corn 


crop Wott only 45 bushels to the acre as 
against 90 bushels in a field where the hogs 


had got the grubs. 


RED BRAND FENCE 
“*‘ Galvannealed’’ — Copper Bearing 
is the best crop and livestock insurance 





ou 

can get. With RED BRAND you can hog 

down corn; save fallen grain, green feed an 

— crops; rotate a and livestock and 
many extra profits. 

No ether tanabeon match RED BRAND. 
Copper in thesteel, like old-time fence, adds 
years of extra service. Patented “‘Galvan- 
nealing” process of extra heavy zinc coat- 
ae keeps rust out and long life in. 

ull length, picket-like stays, wavy 
strands an — Deal can’t-slip knots 
keep it hog-tight and bull-proof. Ask your 

ier toshow 
RED BRAND 
FENCE. 

What has been 
your experience 


-with fence? 
Well oy 83.00 
letter we use. 
Write for detai 
catalog and 3 in- 
very 
that tell how oth- 
ers have 4 ] 
ees | Red Brand} 
Keystone Steel ; ~(topwire) J 
‘& Wire Co. joey 
3844 industrial St. ser Son . 
Peoria, fli. 


¥ Always look 


for the 





























Would Extra Dollars 
Make You Happy? 


Every day you see things 
around your home that you no 
longer need, and, yet, they would 
be useful to someone. Wouldn’t 
you be glad to sell them for a 
few dollars? 

Such extra money would buy 
new summer clothes or some 
of those things you’ve always 
wanted for your home or your 
family. 

Hand-made quilts, fancy 
work, antique furniture, a 
porch swing, a rug, a cream 
separator, a used radio set, a 
baby carriage—these and many 
other things will bring you 
extra money. Tell your neigh- 
bors about them now in a Wal- 
laces’ Farmer want ad. Your 
ad will go into 120,000 of the 
best farm homes in lowa and 
surrounding states. 

Turn to the classified page 
for rates and closing date. 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Want Ads Get Results 














Give the Hens a Chance 


Well-bred hens which receive good 
rations and are housed in warm, com- 
fortable houses, are conceded to be 
economical producers of eggs. How- 
ever, there are many well-bred hens 
which are not economical producers, 
as they do not get a chance to show 
their worth. 

If every poultry producer in Iowa 
would give his hens access to a-high 
protein mash, the production of eggs 
would be materially increased. In ad- 
dition, this increase would largely 
come during a period of the year when 
eggs are high in price, therefore mak- 
ing the additional investment in feed 
a paying proposition. 

Animal protein, green feeds or al- 
falfa hay, minerals and any other 
feeds which will increase the palata- 


bility or attractiveness of the ration | 


when ‘added to corn, will tend to in- 
crease the productiveness of the birds. 
The animal protein can be furnished 
by the addition of meat scraps, tank- 
age, meat and bone meal or some milk 
product. Green feeds can be supplied 
by feeding sprouted oats, root crops or 
by putting bright green alfalfa hay in 
racks. Most producers believe that 
the alfalfa hay in racks pays good 
dividends even tho some other green 
feed is used. Minerals may be sup- 
plied by oyster shell, ground lime- 
stone and bone meal. Most producers 
supply oyster shell or limestone to 
carry calcium and bone meal to carry, 
both calcium and phosphates. Plenty 
of mineral is needed to get the best 
results. 

Experiments have shown that all of 
these feeds may be mixed up and fed 
in an all mash ration. They have also 
shown that good results may be ob- 
tained by mixing a mash and feeding 
the scratch grain separate. Regard- 
less of the method used, the important 
thing is that the hens be supplied with 
the food nutrients needed so that they 
have a chance to produce econom- 
ically. 





Washing Fowls for Exhibition 


Washing fowls for exhibition is not 
as unpleasant a task as many people 
think, providing one is equipped to do 
the work in a thoro manner. Cleanli- 
ness is an important factor, especially 
in showing white birds, and it is nec- 
essary for exhibitors to wash their 
birds if they are to win the choice 
prizes. 

If the birds have reasonably clean 
yards, three tubs of water will be suf- 
ficient for washing. Some men use 
four and others five, but usually three 
tubs will make it possible to do a 
good job. When three tubs are used 
the first one is wash water and the 
second and third tubs are for rinsing. 

The washing should be done in a 
room where there is artificial heat. It 
should be warm enough so that one 
can work comfortably in shirt sleeves. 
The tubs should be placed in a row on 
a table so that they will be convenient 
for the operator.’ The water should 
be heated to about 100 to 103 degrees 
so that the birds ‘will nat. become 





THE POULTRY. 


people have the rinse water cooler 
| than the wash water, but the majority 
| prefer to have all of the tubs the same 
temperature. 

A good grade of soap should be used 
in the water in the first tub. This 
may be dissolved so as to make a good 
suds, or it can be rubbed directly on 
the feathers of the birds. When 
rubbed on the birds, the soap is more 
apt to glue to feathers unless care is 
exercised. 

When a bird is immersed in the first 
tub, the first step is to thoroly wet 
the feathers. Then by using a brush 
and stroking the feathers in the man- 
ner which they lay on the bird, the 
dirt may be removed without injuring 
the feathers. A sponge should be used 
to clean the head and a toothpick is 
| often necessary to clean the dirt from 
around the scales on the shanks. 

When the bird presents a clean ap- 
| pearance he can be stood upon a board 
; and the water pressed out of the feath- 
| ers and then transferred to the second 
tub. Unless a second sponge is pro- 
vided for this tub, the one in the first 
tub should be rinsed out and used to 
apply water so that all soap and dirt 
are removed from the feathers. When 
this is done, the water should be again 
squeezed out of the feathers and the 
rinsing made in the third tub. 

After the rinsing is completed the 
feathers should be dried as much as 
possible by using bath towels or soft 
rags. Then the birds should be placed 
in a slatted coop close enough to the 
fire so that they will dry, but not 
close enough so that the birds will 
suffer from the heat. After the birds 
are thoroly dry they should be placed 
in clean coops so that they will not get 
dirty. All coops should be large 
enough so that the hirds can stand 
and shake or preen themselves as this 
will aid materially in getting the feath- 
ers in proper position. 








Forty-five Cents for Eggs 


When a farmer receives 45 cents per 
dozen of eggs delivered at a produce 
house without any particular selling 
expense, it is a fact worthy of note 
for the very simple reason that most 
farmers “are not receiving that much 
for their product unless they develop 
a special market. 

Another interesting fact in. this con- 


buying the eggs on grade is modest 
enough to admit that he is making 
more money today than when he was 
paying the farmer less per dozen but 
was getting poorer eggs. 

The reason for the added profit to 
both the farmer and the produce buy- 
er is quality.. Formerly the produce 
man was securing a large portion of 
his volume by paying hucksters a com- 
mission to go out and buy poultry and 
eggs from the farmers. Today he is 
buying on grade, paying the farmers 
an extra price, and receiving most of 
his eggs and poultry direct from the 
farmers. 

The 45 cents whith was paid when 1 
was in his place of business a few 
days ago was for hennery eggs. They 
are nothing more than No. 1 eggs un- 





chilled when they are washed. Some | der the Iowa egg grades which were 


nection is that the produce man who is. 








Supplies egg. shell material 
(calcium carbonate) in its pur- 
est and most digestible form. 
Completely digested and work- 
ing for you in 8 hours—that’s 
4 hours faster than anything 
you can substitute. 


Leading dealers everywhere 
recommend and sell Reef 
Brand, and it costs you no 
more than inferior substitutes, 


eef Bra 


PURE CRUSHED 


OYSTER SHELL 


GULF CRUSHING COMPANY 
New Orleans, La, 


833 Howard Avenue 


NOW- he gets 
24 Eggs a month 
from EACH hen 


Right in the dead of winter, too. 115 eggs a day 














from 135 hens for a solid month! 

Before using EGG a DAY, 36 was fe 
the daily average of Cramer, (Kans.) ry 3 
75c package of EGG a DAY brought \, 





him over $100 in extra egg money \ ~ 
in a single month. You can 
get the same big egg money. 
Thousands of successful poul- 
try raisers swear by it. Never 


a (\ , 
fails to get more eggs. 


EGGa DA 
MAKES Hens Lay 


Be sure to try it! You can depend 
on getting 2,3 or 4 times as many 
eggs—while prices are high—at little 
cost. Most powerful laying tonic 
ever discovered. Contains valuable 
egg-making minerals. Builds does 
‘not force. 12-Ib. pkg.. $1.50 supplies ’ 
250 hens 1 month. 5-Ib. pkg.. 75¢ 
From your dealer or us. — 

Look for the EGG a DAY sign 

on your dealer’s window. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL Merc. Co. 
Dept. 17 John W. Gamble, Pres, Omaha, Nebr. 


Makers of Reliable Live Stock and Poultry 
Preparations Since 1886 


























































HAND LOTION : 
Makes huskin’ éasy and prevents chaps, ~ 
Takes that stiffness out of joints, lameness out ® 
wrists. All druggists have it or by mail direct. 


J. E. CAGWIN, Ames, lowa | 
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GG LAYERS 


are as good aS you make them 


~~ 








OU will never know how good 

theycanbeuntil PILOT BRAND 

OYSTER SHELL is fed to them. 

It does not matter how good 
your stock is, or how good your care in 
food and housing is, you cannot make 
good, profitable layers without crushed 
oyster shell. 


Numerous substitutes have been of- 
fered and tried, trustworthy experiments 
and successful poultrymen throughout 
the world have proven that Oyster Shell 
is the most economical means of getting 
a uniform supply of Calcium Carbonate 
(egg-shell material) to laying hens. 





Oyster Shell is not a grit—therefore 
a clean, hard grit is also necessary. Grit 
must be hard and sharp, 


PILOT BRAND is the largest sell- 
ing brand of crushed oyster shell in the 
world. Poultrymen throughout™ the 
United States and Europe are fast prov- 
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ing its money-making values over all 
other crushed shell,as well as oystershell 
substitutes, 


The reason that PLOT BRAND is 
getting the best results is because we 
have developed methods and processes 
of manufacturing that free the raw shell 
from all poisonous elements, dirt, waste, 
and magnesium, leaving it safe and 
odorless, and keeping its Calcium Car- 
bonate content consistently over 99%. 


Our unlimited supply of raw mate- 
rial, and our enormous production keep 
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PILOT 


OYSTER SHELL 
FLAKE — 



































the price to where poultrymen can sup- 
ply it to their flocks at a cost of a bit 
over 3¢ per hen per year. Many are get- 
ting from 50 to 60 extra eggs per hen 
per year by its use. 


“Just as good” substitutes are offered 
here and there. This is an unfair prac- 
tice to you. PILOT BRAND is not 
only the best producer of eggs and bird 
health but it is by far the lowest in price 
because you pay for no waste in a bag 
of PILOT BRAND. 


L. E. HEIFNER, manager Iowa Laying 
Station, says: 

“Pilot Brand Oyster Shell-Flake played 
an important part in the record made 
by the 10 high pens of 5 birds each of 
222% eggs each for the year, a total of 
11,120 eggs. I consider Pilot Brand 
Oyster Shell-Flake is as important in 
the layer’s ration as feed and water, and 
it is before the birds at all times.” 
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—___ 
on OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
4 Shell Building, St. Louis 
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Making 27e 


earn 56¢ 


A Story of 


“Home Mix’’ vs. Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 


THE TEST—Four pens of evenly selected Leghorn 


pullets were arranged at the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany’s Poultry Experiment Farm, Libertyville, 
Illinois, for a year’s test. 


Pens No. 1 and 2 were fed a common home-mix- 
ture (bran, mids, corn meal, ground oats, meat 
scrap, salt) and Ful-O-Pep Scratch Grains. 


Pens No. 3 and 4 were fed Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
and Ful-O-Pep Scratch Grains. 


THE RESULTS—Pens No. 3 and 4 (the birds getting 


Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash) exceeded Pens 1 and 2 as 


follows: 


1% doz. more eggs per year @ 30c . . 45c 
Fewer blood clots, fewer broken eggs .. . 5c 
10% better hatch of 10 eggs (1 chick) . . 10c 
\% Ib. heavier weight @20c . . . « . Se 
Larger eggs, better shells (le per doz.) . 13c 


Smaller mortality . . . « © © « « SE 


Total Extra Income per Hen 83c 


Less extra cost of Ful-O-Pep feed (based 
on $20 a ton difference in price and 7% 
greater consumption of the home mixture) 27e¢ 





Extra Profit perhenfrom Ful-O-Pep . 56c 


THE MORAL—It Pays Real, Cash PROFIT to feed 


Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash. Near you is a 
Quaker Dealer. See him right away. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 
EGG MASH 


BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 


™m N 





established by the last Iowa legisla- 
ture. The No. 2 eggs were bringing 
28 cents on the day that I was at 
the plant, a difference of 17 cents per 
dozen. It should be noted that at this 
season of the year there is a wider 
spread between choice fresh eggs than 
at any other time of the year. 

There is an interesting sign in the 
produce house. It confronts farmers 
as they come to deliver their eggs and 
poultry. It asks, “What is a hennery 
egg?” Below these large letters there 
is an explanation which says, “There 
is no mystery about hennery eggs. 
They are simply fresh eggs that are 
clean, full and weigh two ounces.” 

This produce house is in Iowa City. 
There are others in various parts of 
the state that are making progress in 
a similar manner. They are basing 
their efforts on quality. The farmers 
who are willing to take good care of 
their produce in order to get the ad- 
vantage in price, are afforded a pre- 
mium market. At the same time, these 
produce men are making better re- 
turns as the best products usually 
make the buyers more money, the 


same as they do the farmer.—c. N. K. > 





National Letter Contest for 
Poultry Raisers 

Ten thousand dollars in cash prizes 
have been offered by the National 
Baby Chick Campaign for the best 500- 
word letters on “Why It Pays to Buy 
Chicks From a Hatchery.” This con- 
test closes Feb. 28, 1929. 

Literary ability is to count for little 
in the contest, the committee in 
charge has announced. The, commit- 
tee is interested in obtaining ideas, 
and it is on the basis of ideas, rather 
than excellent composition, that prizes 
are to be awarded. 

Rules are simple. Anyone is eligi- 
ble to submit a letter or essay except 
hatchery ,operators and employes of 
hatcheries and their families. Letters 
must not exceed 500 words in length. 
The name and address must appear 
on the upper left-hand corner of each 
sheet of paper used. Letters must be 
mailed to Contest Editor, Campaign 
Headquarters, 705 Third National 
Building, Dayton, Ohio, on -or before 
Feb. 28, 1929. ° - : 

First prize in the contest is $5,000, 
and a check for this amount will be 
presented the person whose letter is 
selected as best by the committee of 
judges. Second prize is $2,000, and 
third prize, $1,000. Other prizes are 
as follows: Fourth, $500; fifth, $250; 
sixth, $125; next ten prizes, $50; next 


| twenty-five prizes, $25. 





Echoes On the Ether 


A man who knows all about radios 
and the sounds and echoes on the ether 
was explaining how the ether around 
us is full of sounds which if we had 
the right connections we might hear 
tho it seems to us there is nothing but 
silence. “There are more marvelous 
opportunities and achievements within 
the radio field than I can tell you,” he 
said mysteriously. “What would you 
say if I could assure you that in time 
it will be possible to gather up past 
sounds. You may hear yourself some 
day calling, “Come chick, chick, chick, 
chick, chick; come chickie, chickie,” 
to fowls that you have grown, cooked 
and eaten.” 

Being practical minded, I couldn’t 
think of any possible pleasure in get- 
ting on the ether echoes of my voice 
calling “Come chick.” Would the 
chicks- be my first loves the Barred 
Rocks, or the Buff Cochins, or the Sil- 


ver Wyandottes, or the Buff Orping-. 


tons, or my White Wyandottes? 
Perhaps it would be the, supposedly, 
Silver Wyandotte which molted all of 
her black and came out a snowy white. 
(That ‘bird was an individual; she 
would: fly up against the window 
screen and flutter her wings to call our 
attention.) If.I could look thru the 
fluorscope at the different breeds I 


| A good motto for the coming winter 
| would be, “Cull closely, house care 
| fully and feed liberally.” 





ee 
have kept, all the body bones woulg _ 
look alike save for difference in sige 
The inherited characteristics; the quay. _ 
ities we don’t see are the puzzle, Where 
did my silver that turned white get the 
influence that made her different? 
What inherited characteristic lay Ig. 
ent in her until the second molt? 

When selecting the breeding peng fop 
next year’s breeding one must give 
thought to the probable inheritance, A 
male of haphazard mating as he Stands 
in the show room today is the sum of 
his inheritance from all of his an 
cestors. 

What he has to give is problematical, 
Only qualities that have been repeated 
often enough in his blood lines to giyg » 
prepotency will be transmitted. Hp 
couldn’t take the flock a step in ag 
vance in breeding quality. He might 
make of the spring flock culls. Gg - 
breeding birds of known breeding qua}. 
ity. The haphazards may have as many 
crosses as there are sounds on the 
ether; crosses which will show in next 
season’s chicks and be as impossible to 
trace to the source as the possible (?) 
“chick chick” echo of my voice if jt 
could come out of the ether.—H. W. 4. 


























Young Hens Most Profitable 


Producers who fail to cull their 
flocks of old hens, that are past their 
period of profitable egg production, 
are limiting the profits that they will 
receive from their flocks. Records 
from a good many experiment stations 
point to the fact that the pullet year 
is the one of greatest profit on ace. 
count of more eggs being produced, es- 
pecially during the fall months when 
eges are high. 

Records from the Massachusetts sta- 
tion show that yearling hens only pro. 
duced 63 per cent as many eggs as 
the same hens produced during their 
pullet year. The pullet year in this 
case was measured from the time that 
a pullet laid her first egg. <A few of 
these hens were kept over until their 
third year of production. These were 
undoubtedly the best producers which 
were used for breeding purposes. They 
averaged 59 per cent of the production 
of the pullet year. A still smaller 
number was kept over for the fourth 
year of production. These averaged 
49 per cent or less than half the pro- 
duction during the pullet year. - 

Pullet eggs are smaller than eggs 
from yearling hens, but the larger 
number received, especially during fall H 
and early winter, makes pullets the 
most profitable to keep, with yearling 
hens ranking second. There is little 
excuse for keeping any hens longer 
than the second year of production, 
unless they are unusually good as 
breeders. 
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Have You Sold Your Surplus? 


There is little to be gained and 
much to be lost by holding surplus 
poultry on the farms until later in the 
fall and winter. If the stock is held 
the houses will be too crowded, ul 
productive stock will continue to col 
sume large quantities of feed and 
preparations for winter will usually 
be postponed 

Too many birds are usually more ul 
profitable than too few. Crowded 
houses make for unsanitary condi 
tions, which in turn leads to disease. 











There is usually no advantage i 
price later in the fall. There will be 
no- material. gain in’ weight in hens. 
Often the gain in weight in cocker: 
els will be offset by some of them | 
being docked as stags. A few old hens 
that may be kept for breeding, plus 
the well matured pullets that will lay 
during the winter, will make up the | 
most profitable flock. The sooner that ~ 
the surplus stock is turned into do 
lars, the greater the possibility of 
good production during the winte: 
months. 
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to turn their surplus products into cash by using classified ads 
in Wallaces’ Farmer. Read these letters of appreciation. 
They show how these readers, after investing once in a small 


classified ad, have come back again and again to realize larger sales. 


The advertisement I sent you last winter brought me 
the best results of any ad I ever put in a paper, and the 
quickest results.—CHAS. A. BRUNKER, Blencoe, lowa. 


‘I ran a small ad in the classified section of your 
, offering Barred Rock cockerels. In a few days we 
com ly sold out. We had to return $60 in 

ny sides answering a lot of inquiries.—W. S. 

AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa. 


We have run a classified advertisement_in your paper 
the seed selling months in 1926, 1927 and 1928. 
year we have been well satisfied with the results 
of our advertising. We sell practically all of our seeds 
ona C. O. D. basis, subject to inspection. It has been 
‘very seldom that any shipment has been refused. This, 
to my mind, indicates that your readers are men of their 
word, in that when they want something and the same 
arrives, that they accept it, if the same is in accordance 
the advertisement. We intend to use your classi- 
fied columns just as soon as the selling season com- 
mences in our line, which will be around the first of the 
—~NORTH DAKOTA GRIMM ALFALFA ASSOCIA- 

, Fargo, North Dakota. 


_ I have used your classified column for a number of 
‘ory to advertise Buff and White Orpingtons, and have 
good results, as most of the inquirers from Wal- 
Farmer want real quality chickens. I expect to 


‘ — you my ad before long.—J. H. HARTSHORN, 
raer, 


Iowa. 
What I have advertised in your want columns has 
been very, very satisfactory. Last winter, I sold 150 
cockerels in two weeks from the time the ad first came 


; Hundreds of readers of WallacesS’ Farmer, during the past year, have found 
that they had surplus dairy calves, poultry, eggs, fancy dogs, seed, farm ma- 
| hinery, and many other things that they could sell for cash. And they turned 
‘to their own paper for quick results at a low cost because— 


% 


1.. Their ads go into an increasing number of leading farm homes 
every week—now more than 125,000. 


2. Farm people of lowa and the Middle-West read it from cover 


to cover and rely upon it. 





“if you have extra cockerels, dogs, seed, used 





_Turn to page 30 for rate and closing date. 


PRIS oF 8 


3. Wallaces’ Farmer uses care in accepting all advertising. It 
guarantees that every reader will get a square deal when buy- 
ing anything advertised in its columns. 


4, Wallaces’ Farmer want ads bring results. 


_. Get your ad started now. Use the coupon for quick service. Tear it out and 
a ~Mail it to us by Saturday of the week preceding publication. 


The classified page of ‘Wallaces’ Farmer offers an unlimited lhc 
Market at any season. If you need a cori husker or want a job on 
; if you want to sell your farm or rent one for.next season; 
farm machinery, a few 
of purebred: livestock for sale, or “want to buy any. of these 
» you-can do it with a classified ad quickly and at a low cost. $. yen to cover the full cost of these insertions. 
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out and sent back $150 in checks, all satisfied. This sum- 
mer I sold a bull from the first ad, and had other in- 
quiries. Would say that if a man-is on the square and 
furnishes what he advertises, Wallaces’ Farmer will do 


its part.—C. A, GABRIEL, Rockwell City, Iowa. 


Last season I had an ad in your Classified Department 
and I am again using your paper this year, for the fact 
that I reached the people direct, who needed. alfalfa hay 
and meal. I did not keep any record of the inquiries I 
received nor sales to them, but know I was kept busy 
answering inquiries and sold a lot of hay and meal.— 


ORA D. Lexington, Nebraska. 


I have used Wallaces’ Farmer classified advertise- 
ments for some time, and have always been pleased with 
the results. Your readers are intelligent and have a 
great deal of confidence in Wallaces’ Farmer and the 
advertising that a rs therein. Think the increase in 
your rates are justified, as I have paid much more than 
your new rate, with results that would not compare with 
a small classified advertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Cc. W. PAYNE, Maryville, Missouri. 


Last fall, winter and spring, I sold 162 Barred Rock 
cockerels from my cockerel ad. I kept no record of my 
egg sales, which I received through an ad for hatching 
eggs in your paper, but I was sold ahead for ten days 
all the hatching season until after June 1. You may rest 
assured I will back again this fall with my classified 
ads, as I have some fine birds for sale, and expect Wal- 
laces’ Farmer to dispose of them as they have done in 
the past. When _ — 4 . a ueees I mean from 
cover to cover, I am for laces’ Farmer.—_MARTIN 
THOMPSON, Kanawha, Iowa. 

















































































Name 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my want ad, con 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, 


vowember 23, 193 8 








“Horse Thief Town” 


(Continued from Page | 3) 


ARK offered to take his load for a 

while. The old fellow accepted, and 
walked alongside, groaning as he exer- 
cised the back and arm that had grown 
numb under the load. 

‘Jt’s hard for an old feller to tote grain 
to mill afoot,”” he complained. “We got 
oxen, but they’re so dumbed slow a man 
might as well hoof it. We had a horse 
once, but he——” 

The old man looked Mark over with 
bright and curious eyes. 

“___he got tired of our place and went 
a gallivantin’ off. I dunno as we'll try 
to get another fer a bit yet.” 

He paused, spat, and then remarked 
very casually: 

“Nobody tries to steal an ox. They 
won’t. drive fast enough.” 

Mark said nothing. The old man looked 
a@ little worried and grew silent himself. 
So they came to the creek and to the 
grist mill, where a few men -with sacks 
were already seated on the grass waiting 
their turn. 

“Sixth turn,” muttered the old fellow 
to Himself. “That'll get me home early 
today.”” And to Mark: 

“Thank’te for the help, young feller. 
It’s a good neighborhood that way here, 
tho. _Fine people like Mr. Brown and Mr. 
White——” 


Merk saw that the man felt he had said | 


too much about horse thieves, and, fear- 
ing Mark was of the Brown faction, want- 
ed to putin a few words for that side in 
order to be safe himself. 

“and Mr. One-Thumbed Thompson?” 
Mark put in, with the suggestion of a 
smile. : 

“A leetle wild,” said the old man re- 
gretfully, “but boys will be boys.” 

Mark smiled and left. He looked back 
to see the old man looking after him and 
shaking his head. 

Moss’ store was the usual one-story 
building. Part of it was built of hewed 
logs. Haif-way, apparently, the builders 
had got tired or in a hurry, for the rest 
was of logs, still reund and still with the 
bark on them. It stood near the levee, 
which was simply a low tongue of land 


projecting out in the river a little way, a | 
few rods north of Mill creek. Stones and -| 


rubbish had been dumped on the tongue 
to make landing of goeds a little easier. 
The levee, Moss’ store, and eight or ten 


more buildings grouped a little to the | 


north, were in the hollow that sloped 
down to Mill creek. Standing: where he 
was, Mark could just barely see the roof 
of Brown’s hotel; it lay beyond the hol- 
low on the higher bench land along the 
river north of the creek. 

Near the levee, in-the river, were moored 
a dozen boats and rafts. There were.three 
dug-out canoes of the kind Cassidy owned, 
two row-boats made out of hewed planks, 
one better made skiff, and half a dozen 
rafts of various sizes. 

They were all empty. From the noise 
from Moss’ store, their masters were all 
inside. Judging by the noise, likewise, 
most of them were drunk. 


HIS was where Mark had been bid to 
look for Captain Morton. He looked 
at the door doubtfully and hesitated. 
“Another drink and another verse,” 
bawled someone inside. There was an 
answering roar, and then a bull bass voice 
began, in what was more a chant than a 
tune: 


*“‘When I’m dead and laid on the counter, 
The people, all anxious to know, 
Will raise up the lid of my coffin 
And look at old Rosin the Bow.” 


There was a whoop, and a dozen more 
leather tungs joined in the chorus: 


“To look at old Rosin the Bow, 
To look at old. Rosin the Bow; 
Will raise up the lid of my coffin 
And look at old Rosin the Bow.” 


“Now they’re off,” said a voice at 
Mark’s elbow. It was a sandy faced man 
in jeans, suspenders, a cotton shirt and 
no hat. 

“ft run the other store here,” he went 
on. “I was sort of put out when all that 
gang went into Moss’ store. I carry pret- 
ty fair liquor myself. Now, I'd just as 
soon he had. ’em. There’s about fifty more 
verses to that song. Every verse they 
take a couple of drinks. About five more 
verses, they'll start throwin’ things out 
the windows:* 

“T want to see Captain Morton,” Mark 
said. “Have you seen him.” 

“In there, with two of his men. He 
ain’t drunk, tho.” 

Partly’ to Mark, partiy to himself, the 
store-keeper went on: 

“Why should Brown’s wood. choppers 
gp to Mbss to gét a drink, anyway? His 
bar’s stili runnin’.” 

A mana in his shirt sleeves, with his hair 
ruffied up, came out the door of Moss’ 
store. A more dignified figure, 
broadcloth suit cut with the 
& un foNowed. 
fellows out,” ove in te 


was saying. - nl 
ao. 


on somethirtg Sia 





| fight. 
} hurrying to get into position at the bar 


} warmly. 
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like a handspike, I think it might be 
done.” 

He stepped to the door and yelled. 
Meanwhile, the sandy individual went up 
to the man in shirt-sleeves. 

“Kin I be of any help, Moss?’’ he of- 
fered. “I'll be asking you to help clean 
my place out one of these nights. Glad 
to swap work.” 


He was tugging at something inside his - 


jeans. Out came an old-fashioned horse 
pistol. 

“Don’t start shooting, you fool!” cried 
Moss sharply. 

“Ain't been shot for forty year,’’ said 
his competitor calmly, ‘but, by golly, 
when you bend that barrel over any- 
body’s head, he sure quits being trouble- 
some. It beats any bung starter I ever 
see for keeping peace.” 

There were two big fellows on the porch 
now and taking orders from the captain. 
Then all five, the sandy man with the 
horse pistol last, marched in. Mark 
waited. 

They were still singing: 


“Then get you some fime, clever fellows, 
Surrounding my grave in a row, 

And drink from my favorite bottle, 
Farewell——” 


HERE was a crash and a yell inside. 

A man lit on his shoulders in the 
doorway and rolled on over. Another fell 
over him. In a second, the doorway was 
jammed. Men feeling of their’ heads, 
laughing in a silly fashion, stumbled over 
the edge of the porch, fell, picked them- 
selves up, wandered on. 

In three minutes the door and the porch 
were clear. Captain Morton came out, 
stroked his moustache, put his cap baek 
on straight, and lit a cigar. He surveyed 
the gang calmly; twenty men, scattered 
about the place; loaked back at him. 

“We worked too fast for you that time, 
boys,”” he said quietly, and with a slight 
smile. “Is Brown at the hotel?” 

Someone said he was. 

“T'll go up there,” announced the cap- 
tain. “Come along. My treat.” 

Mark had looked for shooting to start 
any minute. Apparently, however, the 
men looked at the affair as just a friendly 
They trooped along up the slope, 


of the Brown hotel. Captain Morton fol- 
lowed them more slowly. 

Mark ran after him and touched him on 
the shoulder. 

“Mr. Cassidy sent me, sir,’’ he said. 
“He wanted to find out about that wood.” 

“Come along, then,’ said the captain 
shortly. “I'll talk to you after I’ve seen 
Brown. It won’t take a moment.” 

There was another interruption. 
came hurrying up. 

*“T won't forget this, captain,” he said 
*“All my trade goes on ‘The 
Rosalie’ after this.” 

“No matter. Thanks.” The captain 
was short. He paused a second, and then 
said flatly: 

“Is Brown trying to put you out of 
business? Those were his wood choppers, 
you know—and they weren’t as drunk as 
they acted.”’ 

Moss turned a shade whiter. 
ed his hands together., 

*“T don’t know,” he answered slowly. 
“Brown. and I get along together all right. 
Of course, I’ve said some things——” 

“Well, he’s going to lose. money unless 
he handles his crowd better,” announced 
the captain decisively. ‘‘He owns enough 
property here, so he’d better worry about 
giving the place a bad name. That’s what 
I’m going to tell him—now.” 

- Morton went on, with Mark behind him. 
At the door of the hotel, he put his head 
inside: 

“One round on 
Brown,” he called; 
you.” 

To Mark, he said: “Wait here.” 

Tt was the last place in the world Mark 
wanted to wait. He sidled along the 
front, turned the corner and took a few 
steps toward the log lean-to in the rear. 
Here he was out of sight of the front 
door. He thought he could figure on 
hearing the captain’s voice as he left, 
and be back in time to catch him. 

ere was a window in the hotel at that 
end. Mark ducked carefully under it, 
strolled along the lean-to, came-out be- 
yond it, noticed a well behind, felt sud- 
denly thirsty, saw no one in sight, and 
dared to go out ‘to the sweep to pull up 
a bucketful. As he set the pail down, he 
néticed that he was near a shed that 
was apparently being used for a stable. 
In that shed, nearest him, was a buckskin 
horse. Mark looked at fts hip. There was 
the tell-tale scar. It was the stolen horse 
he had ridden and that he had left at 


Moss 


He twist- 


me for the gang, 
“then I want to see 


BB OCOULD not guess what the horse 
was doing there, but.it struck him as 


‘an fil-omen. He half decided he had bet- 
ter wait for the captain on the levee, in | 


spite of his instructions. As quickly as 
toe othe . 

~ past lean-to, ducked under the 
| window in 15 garni mein part of the hotel, 


_End then stopped as suddenly as if he had | 


“Sure, I got the buckskin back?’ ’” 


This was the sentence that Mark over- 
heard thru the window, and that stopped 
him dead. The voice was the veice of 


White’ seemed to be bragging to two oth- 
ers of his latest tricks. The others, he 
pointed out, had been satisfied with get- 
ting stolen horses across the river. Not 
the. He not only sold one for twice its 
vaiue in gold, but set the pursuers off on 
a@ wrong trail, and pretty.near got anoth- 
er fellow hanged as the horse thief. 

“You’d never have given a man up to 
be hanged, would you, Buckskin?” pro- 
tested someone reproachfully. 

“Oh, but this fellow hadn’t stolen any 
horses,” explained White. 

There was no further comment. Appar- 
ently that made it afl right. White went 
on. There had been a narrow squeak at 
Hollister’s tavern. They pretty mear 
caught the boy by accident. In cold 
blood, they’d have listened to him and let 
him get away. if they got to chasing him 
hard, if they saw he was running’ away, 
then they would b@ mere likely to hang 
him out of hand. 

“So I started him on again,” White ex- 
plained with a chuckle, “and then got the 
gang after him.” 

No luck, tho. They missed him. ‘White 
picked up the buckskin at Galena, after 
that ruction about Thompson had died’ 
down. He didn’t know where the young 
feTlow had gone to. It didn’t matter. 

“In some ways,” he went on, “I wish 
Ta brought him down here. He looks in- 
nocent; we could have planted him out in 
the country to check up on horses for us; 
have him work for a farmer, you know.” 

“Why, would he do that?’ someone 
asked. 

“Have to,’ said White, ‘‘or hang. Those 
fellows from Freeport saw him at Hol- 
lister’s. By this time, they’ll swear to 


| him as the man who drove off the stock. 


He’s about your size, Jim. We could ar- 
rest him, bring them over for witnesses, 
have a real trial, and hang a horse thief.” 

There was a roar of laughter. 

. “And not a bad idea, either,’’ White in. 
sisted. “Word like that going..’round 
would make lots of folks watch their 
barns and pastures a lot less close. I bet 
we could do the best business we’ve ever 
done two weeks after he swung.” 

“Won't do,’’ said someone gruffly. 

“Why? challenged White. 

‘Puts notions in people’s heads.”’ 

White laughed. 

“No, they won’t try to hang nobody 
else, not in this town. We've got the 
sheriff bluffed, and we can get our men 
on any jury they rig up. We're set here 
for a good while yet.” 

Mark crawled away. If he could just 
get to the river without being seen! He 
would steal one of those boats and push 
off down river. He would make it up to 
Cassidy later. Now he had to get clear-of 
Bellevue. 


T THE corner of the hotel, he stood 

up and began to walk briskly toward 

the levee. He was opposite the hotel door 

when someone stepped out. Mark did not 
look up. He stepped faster. 

A hand fell on his shoulder. 

“Whoa!” said a too familiar voice. 
..“"You’re new around here, ain’t you. Come 
in and get acquainted.” 

Mark raised a terrified face to Buck- 
skin White. 

“Ten thousand imps!” swore that gen- 
tleman. “Somebody picked you clean, 
didn’t they? I should ’a ’got the rest by 
rights myself.” 

Mark said nothing. His face told what 
he knew. 

“Somebody’s been listening, I reckon,” 
White guessed. “‘Come along!” 

He pulled Mark around the corner to 
the -hotel window, where Mark had: list- 
ened. There were his footprints, very 
plain in the dirt underneath the window. 

White genet took a chew, and looked 


“You aoe all about it, I reckon,” he 
decided. ‘Well, play fair with us and 
we'll treat you right. Where are you 
staying?” 

“George Cassidy’s.” 

White nodded. “‘Good! We need some- 
body down that way. Check up on the 
neighbors’ horses and report when’ we cali 
for it.” 

He frowned and went on: “And don’t 
think you can get anybody to help you 
out. Tf you peep, we'll get those Illinois 
men over and hang you, if some of our 
fellows don’t get hasty and shoot you 
first. And don’t try any get-away down 
river. We'll pass the word down to 
watch out. 

“Do good work for us, and we’ll see that 
you get your split after a while. Jest get 
over being marrer-minded; that’s the 


We even have to cure Brown, here, of it 
once in a while.” 

They were back in sight of the hotel 
door again. Captain Morton stood there 
in talk with Brown. 

“Are yeu with us, Ridgway?” asked 
White fiercely. 

Mark thought of the dead man in the 
hotel at Galena, ef White’s boast of a 
packed jury. We raised miserable eyes 


to White. 

“T’ll stay around,” he muttered. “% 
‘won't tell” 

“Remember that!” growled White, and 


Mark ~ his * legs ~ He 


* 





There was some comfort in’ the nearness 





main thing. We've cured a lot of that. | 





: , s 
and Dairyi : 

Oliver J. Smith owns a 39. 
acre farm in one of tdaho’s 
irrigated districts. Last sea. 
son he received $6,671.26 for 
clover seed, potatoes, cream 
and ock. 

Expenses amounted to 
$3,276.39, leaving a net income 
of $3,400.87, or aimost $90:00 per 
acre. The i also produced 
cream, mitk, b + €99S, veg- 
etables and part of the meat 
~ . family of four grown per- 

1 


and two i- 

LAR LAND IN THE SAME 
weet eal CAN SE BOUGHT 
FROM $150 TO $200 AN 


F gate on has a dairy 


Jer. 

Shorthorns 

irrigated 

d ‘while titling an av- 

erage of nine cows, he kept a 

record fer 10 months. in that 

time the butterfat produced 

sold for $1,356.32, OR AN AV. 

tan me OF MORE THAN $138 
PER MONTH. 

J. yok SS has a herd of 
registered Holsteins in another 
Idaho irrigated section. He 
keet records for a year while 
— an evereee of eight 

otal rectipts from but- 
terfat sold were $1,809.12, OR 
MORE THAN $150 A MONTH. 
The sate of five bull calves for 
$250, and $77.50 in prize money 
won at the county fair, pro- 
vided additional 
LAND SUIT 
DAIRYING AND GENFRAL 
FARMING IN EITHER OF 
THESE Or on CAN BE 
RCHASED AT $125 TO $200 


A booklet (FW-13) has been 
prepared, —, the agricul- 
tural resources entire 
state. If interested, clip this 
advert nd mail with 
your name and padrees to 


GOVERNOR H. C. BALDRIDGE, 
Chairman, State Board of 
Publicity, Boise, Idaho, 


in 
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SAVE MONEY 


Special introductory rd ge no nhenin New 1929 
ice ohh ee low wholesale prices. 


BE OUR USER AG AGED 


Buy your Set at 
e wholesale. Make 
ends. jusive 


30- DAY FREE TRIAL 
Spares ie seat 
JOS. W. BARNETT & CO. Cedar Rapids, towa 


ete 











of so much competence. Morton was hon 
est, too. Could he ask the captain to get f 
him out of town? 

Later, perhaps. Now Mark knew he 
had not the courage. White's thremtas 
were too recent. 

To Brown, Morton was saying: : 

“Well, sir, my adviee is that you keep 
your men under better control. Some of © 
your boarders here could best be sent. 
down river. You are getting blamed for 
a lot of trouble, Mr. Brown.” : 

Mark could guess Brown’s agitation ; 
from his voice. 

“I’m just a landlord, captain,’’ he pro- 
tested. “I can’t help it if the. boys get 4 
little. wild. God knows I'd like to have 
this town build up. _I’ve got town lets) 
here; I’ve got property here. If I had the 
power to make this the best town on the. : 


river, I'd do it.” 
. Morton gave him an odd look. 
“You've got + tage name of having the” 
power,” he z 
Brown shook his head. He looked tet- — 
ribly distressed. i 
. “I’ve not!” he eried. “I’ve no power es 
all! I can de nothing—nothing!” cs 
Mark, watching, thought of White 


Thompson. 
mil? enough. 


H 
perhaps Brown might not be telling ' 


}°truth. “Perhaps the hotel-keeper w? 


the same sort of pet ® in which Mark | 
(Continued ' next week) 
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G MEAL 


nalysis shows Champion Pig Meal unu- 
yally high In feed value—yet it is low in 
per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor 
eats, which you can raise or buy cheaper 


Bs alee 


PIG MEAL 


ep balanced ration for both brood sows 
Fed as slop or dry;meal. Palatable and 
Tible. Contains ali the mineral hogs need and 
the combined vegetable and animal protein 
by can safely handle. Nocottonseed meal used. 


poppe on fmey -~ igeetradaa 
! ON MILLING & GRAIN CO., CLINTON, IOWA 





j, you can grind feed 
, better and easier 


ini br. Handles corn in 
form. Grinds hay or any 
age. Offers every advan. 
of high-priced, hammer-type 
yet sells for only $75. 


Never Necessary! 


‘ 1 
r. Big capacity. Pulver- . 
500 lbs. oats, including 


eae a. 


ae NAME NOW tor full details of this 





ing grinder value! FREE circular explains 
gg oy Describes 7 iasinmaees features. 
ted. Mail a card TODAY! 





How to Feed 
Jor PROFIT 


awa 7. <a. ho 


Mal 





‘BOWSHER Crush 


Grind 


Feed Mills mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or with- 
husk) and grind all the small grains; 
ther separately or mixed—mixed as they are be- 
ing not beforeorafter. 

—@—, This saves time and . 
> s “Combination” Mills 
wry =. Tint Sn, omens Cue ieee 


‘ Draft. 

eo Solidly Built. Long 
b Capacity, Say Bol perhour. 
or Wagon Box Elevator furnished. 
Cc Free 


-G. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


Grind” Mi 


-_—~ 








iYour Own Feed. 





lease mention Wallaces’ Farmer 





, ee AWAY 
Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“A mechanic made a world’s 
record at taking @ car apart in 


thirty seconds. He did it at a 
railroad crossing.” 











HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 














Contest closes December 3, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


COULDN’T HOLD IT 

The roar and rattle of the express as it 
rushed thru the wayside station was fol- 
lowed by a yell and a crash. 

The porter - clerk - signalman - station- 
master dashed out of the office and saw 
a young man sprawling among overturned 
milk cans, while a little boy gazed on in- 
terestedly. 

“What happened?” asked the railway 
official. “Did he try to catch the ex- 
press?” 

“Yes,’’ murmured the boy, “‘but it got 
away again.” 


WHAT A MISTAKE! 

He: “If I had known we were going 
thru a long tunnel like that, I would have 
kissed you.” 

She: ‘‘Good heavens! Wasn’t that you?” 


ALL THE SAME 

The conversation drifted to cooking, and 
one of the confirmed bachelors*said: 

‘TI got one of them there cookery 
books once, but I never could do nothing 
with it.” 

“Too much fancy work about it?” asked 
the other. 

“You’ve struck it. Every one of them 
recipes begun in the same way: ‘Take a 
clean dish——’ and that finished me right 
away.” 


MODERN ALCHEMY 
He: “My dear, our engagement must be 
off. A fortune-teller has told me I shall 
marry 2 blonde within a month.” 


She: “Oh, that’s all right; I can be a 


blonde within a month.” 


NO SUCH LUCK 
Wifey: ‘Dear, a little bird told me that 
you were going to ‘buy me a motor car for 
my birthday.” 
Hubby: “Darling, it must have been a 
lyre bird.” 


DOWN OUT_OF CONTROL 
Harry came in crying and holding his 
head in his hands. 
‘What fell on your head?” we asked. 
“I did,” he sobbed. 


First Halfback: ‘Well, Bill, are you all 
set for the opening game? 

Second Halfback: “Naw, Joe, I can’t 
make up’ my mind whether it.would be 
wiser to make my touchdowns this year 
on yeast or fluxated iron.” 


THE DAY’S WORK 
Bernice, three years of age, was asked 
by her daddy, who had just returned from 
work, what she had been doing all day. 
“Oh,” she answered, “just setting moth- 
er crazy.” 


NEWS STYLE 

Mrs. Simmonds glanced at the scare 
headline: “Bank Robbed! Police at 
Sea!” and laid down the sheet. ‘Now, 
look at that, Bz!’ she ejaculated, repeat- 
ing. the headline aloud. ‘“Here’s. a big 
city broke into by burglars, and th’ city 
police force all off fishin’ somewhere! 
What a scandal!” 











You Should Have 
Two NICHOLSON Rasps on Your Farm 


You should keep Nicholson Horse 
Rasps on hand for leveling the sole 
after the nippers have done their 
work, and for rasping the rim of the 
hoof that usually projects over the 
shoe after it has been nailed to the foot. 


For such jobs as shaping . wooden 

handles you need a Nicholson Wood 

Rasp. Hardware dealers can supply 

you with either ofthese excellent tools. 

A File for 
E 


very 
Purpose! 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, R. 1., U.S. A. 
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POWDERED 
ROCK PHOSPHATE 
Write for Information and Prices 


Thomson Phosphate Company 
-1025 Home Insurance Company Chicago, Illizois 























"CORN SHELLER 


—Goop FOR A LIFETIME— 


HE reliable “Hocking Valley” Corn 

Sheller is built for lifetime service. 
Strong and efficient, it is the sheller 
which is accepted as the world’s out- 
standing standard of value. The “Hock- 
ing Valley” has been made and sold dur- 
ing the past 50 years. Such a record in- 
dicates user satisfaction. Write for cir- 
cular and name of nearest dealer. (There 
are 1,200 reliable “Hocking Valley” dea!- 
ers in Iowa!) 


Feed sliced ear corn to your feeding 
cattle, milch cows, and calves. The 
“Eagle” 2-Hole Slicer does the work 
quickly and inexpensively. Sliced corn 
provides essential roughage, and fatten- 
ing is gained at less cost. At your deal- 
er’s, or write for circular. 


BUSBY SUBMARINE 
TANK HEATER 
Designed to render long, 
efficient service. Will burn 
= or wood. Write for de- 
tatls. 














When writing 3 advertisers. please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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America’s big, old, reliable RadioCorpo- f 
falc spring Senna scnmauot 
Latest l-dial, Super-po 
hum-“ree Blectric AC and 











—_ SO Sze oe 

MIDWEST RADIO CORP’N 
Pioneer Builders of Sets 

= Miraco Bldg... Cincinnati, Ohio 











Dollars 
—at 7%% 


You work hard for your money. 
Why not make it work for YOU? 
Money lying around idle is a losing 
proposition. We offer you 


744% Earnings 

on your spare funds, in this 18- 

institution, with an 18. 
year record of wer monthly in- 
terest. Cities rvice is one of 
America’s. largest and soundest 
public utilities. Write for free cir- 
cular. No obligation. -Idle money 
is a useless waste. Mail coupon 
today. 


Mail This Coupon 





Henry L. Doherty & Co., 

3i8 Liberty Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please send me full information about 

Cities Service common and its 18-year 

dividend reco: 


Name 





Address 











225-1b. HOGS 


in 5 months 


You Can Do It? 
Free Book Telis How! 
Thousands of hog men 
are making fine bacon 
hogs (225 Ibs.) in 5 
months, and are thus 
beating their neighbors 
on profits. You can be 
one of them! This 
book telis how—and it’s 


FREE 


This book makes bigger hog profits 
easy. It will open your eyes! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


or] 


dress-- 
AMTORG CORP. 

165 Broadway, Dept. 88 New York 
Send me free and valuable book 
[“225-Ib. Hogs in 5 te Do It.” 
WNABRO, 0 00 00 00 00 vce cc cece cw ccececces soncnce 


: 


4 TOWRA 2 oe oe cece cece cesses scene ce cecccecccces 
ee wae SEB 5S ca ones sis § 
GANE & INGRAM, INC., 43 W.16th Street, 
New York, Distributing Agents for Santonin 


Please mention Waliaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. | 




















RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











Honestly, :I don’t know whether to 
laugh, cry or throw my set out of the 
window. Altho the era of perfect radio 


thas arrived, a let of people seem to be 
unable to recognize it. 

Weather conditions have been very bad 
since the new allocation went into effect, 
so we. can not say that all the poor radio 
is due to mismanagement. Static has 
been unusually severe this week. We 
have had weeping skies, and weeping 
listeners. Every station has been trying 
to find out. how it is reaching its listeners, 
and every listener has been trying to lo- 
cate old favorites. It has been a regular 
game of hide and seek. 

KMA and KFNF' reach out well in the 
daytime, but at night it seems impossi- 
ble to get them without a whistle. Some- 
times another station can be heard in the 
background. Tonight KMA sounded like 
a collection of peanut stands. KFNF is 
nearly as bad on my set, tho during the 
day and late at night it is clear. It all 
goes to preve that 500-watt stations, even 
a great distance apart, will interfere with 
each other if of the same wave or too 
close to each other in frequeney. The ten 
kilecyele separation experts talk so much 
about is, in my opinion, all bunk. 

We perhaps shall get more stations 
than before. There is not much sign of 
this yet. Certainly I have heard some 
stations never heard befere frem my loud- 
speaker. Some of them I hope will never 
be heard again. If quality of reception 
has been, or is going to be, improved, it 
is about time evidences of it were seen. 
A correspondent writes that he has a 
wonderful time now with his set and 
goes on to say how he tuned in all kinds 
of stations at.2 a. m. He is quite wel- 
come to all ‘he can get at such an un- 
earthly time. Sitting up all night is not 
my idea of amusement. What the aver- 
age listener wants is good radio day and 
night, not at cockcrow. Some listeners 
are unreasonable enengh to want to go 
to bed sometimes, and lots like to go to 
bed with memories of good music. Now, 
my family goes to bed in silence and dis- 
content. Radio has a lot to answer for. 

So far T have tuned in only a small 
number of stations not heard before, but 
a lot of old friends. WGY, WJZ, WEAF, 
WLW and a lot of others seem to be a 
little easier to find, but are not a bit easy 
to hold. They all fade badly as far as 
my set is concerned. Radio from the 
south seems more powerful, according to 
reports. The only result, as far as one 
station is concerned, is that we have to 
listen to 20,000-watt profanity that comes 
in with a roar instead ef with the whis- 
per of 1,000 watts. KWKH has been 
granted the privilege of “doggoning” and 
“confounding” a wider territory 

My wife has about five stations on one 
spot just now. The noise is awful, but 
she is trying hard to separate those sta- 
tions. The first station that emerged 
from the jumble was KMBC, Kansas City. 
The next minute another fellow tried to 
announce, but was drowned out by an 
organ selection. What is the good of try- 
ing to broadcast under such conditions? 
According to the papers the radio author- 
ities are being deluged with letters of 
complaint. One kindly soul offers to buy 
rope for the poor gentlemen to hang 
themselves. He is too kind. I wonder if 
a very slow boiling in oil might not meet 
the requirements. 

KFI, Los Angeles, comes in as usual— 
late at night. We are to have the priv- 
ilege of listening to all kinds of distant 
stations, but as far as nearby broadcast- 
ing is eoncerned, Iowa has certainly taken 
an awful wallop. 

I have tried again and again to listen 
to the Hungarians from KMA. They are 
good, very good, and are entitled to be 
heard and heard clearly. I really wish a 
few of you could hear the weird noises 
coming from KMA now, on account of the 
heterodyning jumble. 

KSO, Clarinda, has more power now 
and once or twice this week has been 
quite clear. I used to listen to that sta- 
ion quite a lot, and so did hundreds of 
thousands of others. The thousand watts 
will help, but KSO deserves better treat- 
ment than it has received. 

What has happened to WCCO? Lots 
of times the dials have been turned in 
search of that fine station. It comes in 
sometimes, but not a bit better than be- 
fore. KOA, Denver, really has improved. 
But how would you like to have to de- 
pend on that station for radio? 

“Doggone, plague-take-it, and confound 
it,’ daytime radio here has been shot to 
pieces. I feel like buying a lot of black 
crepe to decorate my loudspeaker. We 
can’t get any chain concerts, any national 
events, and we can get just about half as 
much radio.as we used to get. 

This is a peévish sort of column, isn’t 
it? I feel that way, and so would you if 
you were in my position. Every time a 
station is found with a heterodyne my 
wife and the elderly aunt glare at me as 
tho I were responsible. I am not, and if 
I were, hanging would be too good for 


time, Isn’t radio wonderful? Good-night! 





Fresh From the Country | 
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Northern—Butler County, Nov. 16—Corn 
husking is the order of the day. Corn 
averaging from 35 to 50 bushels, with 
quite a large amount of it down. We are 
having pretty good weather for this time 
of the year. All livestock in good condi- 
tion.—Geo. J. Mayer. 

Eastern—Cedar County, Nov. 10—Rain, 
rain, rain, for the past three weeks. Corn 
picking much delayed and fields in bad 
shape. Think all estimates too high. Mest 
heavy hogs are gone. Pigs rather light. 
Some cases of cholera reported. Most 
people have their seed corn all gathered. 
Lots of poultry being marketed from this 
section.—Duane Rigby. 

Southern—Marion County, Nov. 15—We 
are still having oecasional rains, and th 
ground hardly has a chance to dry be- 
tween times. The rain has done no dam- 
age excepting to corn lying» on the ground. 
The price of corn has steadily advanced 
here, due to local demand. I believe one 
could sell locally for 70 cents. There are 
comparatively few cattle on feed in the 
county. The indications are that practi- 
cally all the cattle feeding will be done 
by a few veteran feeders. There is no- 
where the feeding done by corn farmers 
that there has been in former years of 
cheap corn.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
Nov. 16—Corn picking has been delayed 
by rains about every week. Roads have 
been something terrible; almost impos- 
sible for cars to get thru. Faithful Oob- 
bin was used many times to rescue them 
from mud roads. Better now. Some hog 
sickness. 
cents. Batter 50 cents, eggs 30 cents. 
Apples shipped in, $1.50 and $2 per bushel. 
Hay in stack, about $10 per ton.—Mrs. 
J. N. A. 

Central—Grundy County, Nov. 16—The 
weather the last ten days has been very 
unfavorable for picking corn. People are 
getting discouraged, and are out whenever 
it’s dry from above, for fear of snow. 
Yields not up to expectations; guess 40 
to 45 bushels gets most of it, altho it is 
of good quality. A few are thru. There 
is some sickness among hogs, and also 
cows, and a few horses need medical at- 
tention—mostly indigestion. What we 
need is a day’s bright sunshine. Yards 
are bad, roads worse, and fields no better. 
Nothing going to market at present.— 
Gustav Treimer. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Nov. 15—Many are thru with the corn. 
Rain is frequent, and the weather is a 
warm-cold affair. Wheat appears to be 
well established. Some complaint of apis 
in wheat. Many farmers are talking of 
holding the corn against the market.— 
Arthur Nelson. 

Northern—Floyvd County, Nov. 13—It 
began -raining again today, and the ground 
is stil soaked. A great deal of corn to 
husk yet. Eggs 40 to 43 cents, butterfat 
53 cents. While potatoes are plentiful, 
the quality isn’t so good in some fields. 
Cattle are still in the fields. A few are 
hogging .down their corn and turning cat- 
tle in part of the time.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 

Southwestern—Cass County, Nov. 14— 
Heavy rains and a snow storm the last 
two weeks have delayed corn picking. The 
corn fields are a little soft, but not bad, 
considering the amount of rain we have 
had lately. Corn is yielding well, and the 
quality is good. Hog flu is in evidence 
in some localities, but is not bad yet. 
Some spring pigs have been marketed at 
fair weight. Fall wheat looks good and 
also the fall sowing of alfalfa. Fall pas- 
ture has been good all fall, and stock is 
going into the winter in good flesh—the 
best for many years. Cows have held up 
well on their milk, and the price has been 
good. Eggs are a good price—I think 
about 35 cents per dozen.—L. W. Martin. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Nov. 17.— 
A miserable northeast wind is blowing.: 
Corn picking is the order of the day. 
Quite a lot of corn husking machines are 
being used. There is a goed crop of good 
quality corn. Several have filled their 
cribs, them shelled to have room for the 
rest of the crop. With good weather, a 
good many will finish by Thanksgiving.— 
E. A. MeMillin. 

Northern—Franklin® County, Nov. 17.— 
Snowing again and this is the third week. 
Husking corn by hand was possible only 
one-half of week and not possible to use 
pickers that much on account of rain 
and mud. Much corn being lost in mud 
either way, and even where hogs and cat- 
tle have been turned in. Roads almost 
impassable. Flu among hogs earlier than 
usual ana losses as high as thirty to 
forty on one farm. Cholera losses as 
high as seventy-five to eighty on one 
farm. Very little fodder shredded as yet 








New corn market, 72 and 75 | 





but we are hoping for some dry Weather 
as many are depending en shre< ‘ne fog. 
der to take place of hay, which is scarce, 
—J. T. Thorp. 


Northwestern—Clay County, No. 1G@-a 


Rain again last night, also rain November ~ 


14. This has kept the fields muddy ang 
retarded corn picking. Finished picking 
November 13; 7 per cent of the corn 
here is in the cribs. Cold, damp weather 
has been hard on hogs and they are not 
doing as well as they should. Roads in 
bad shape. Many expecting to start 
shelling in a week or ten days. Cr 

50 cents, eggs 30 cents.—G. W. Barnard, 


NEBRASKA 

Eastern—Sarpy County, Nov. 18—it jg 
raining again today, which will delay 
shucking for a few days. Shucking about 
half done; much of the corn is down, byt 
the shucks are loose and it shucks ea sily. 
We will have a county agent in 1929, Our 
county had a husking contest, but our 
champion lost out in the state contest, 
Try again!—H. E. 








The best ef the catch—packed in paper lined, 
wire bound boxes, 100 pounds shipping weight, 
cont. 85 lbs. net wt. of ish. Shipped tmmediately, 
%-hour service. 


with every ordet new 96-page Recipe 
FRE Book— approved by Good House- 
1@ pounds Flounders 


keeping Institute. 
15 pounds Ocean Pike 
2% pounds . All ekoice fish enly~ 
Or will ship double this amount for......89.50 


PICKEREL Dreccca'and ttendiocs = =| 


ipped from MINNEAPOLIS these 
el eugene a —e — advertisement. Add 
lowes branch. Writs for complete illustrated catalog TODAY. 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 
Dock D, DULUTH, MINN. 
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with Absorbine. Itis remarkably 
effective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. You can work 
the horse atthesame time. $2.50 
at draggists, or postpaid. 
Write for horse book 4-B free. 
Auserwrites: "Had one horse with swell- 
ing on both hind legs. One bottle 


Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse now 
going sound and well.” 








ABSORBINE J 


LW. F_ YOUN( 


i 23e 
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ANDERSON COMBINATION SELF FEEDER AND HOG HOUSE 


F.0.8. You use ft 965 days a year. Paten 


'ANDING FEATURES: 


$ 50 SAVE 50Z in the cost of equipment. The Anderson fills two needs. THE 
7: BEST ‘ FEEDER on the penyg Rag a TWO-PEN HOG HOUSE combined. 


tp Walter pod 


No waste f 


helters hog while eat- 


. Placed in a cattle yard without fenc- 
off. Portable. Made in 
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ILLACES’ FARMER, November 23, 1928 
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ARKETS 


General Price Outlook 
RICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 

table are worthy of the most careful 

udy. The first column gives percentage 

a ent prices are of pre-war, and the 

‘second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

_ The first thing to do in order to get the 

benefit out of this table is to note 

‘the level of prices as a whole. For in- 

stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 

: 147 per cent of pre-war and 101 per 

of the same time last year. Now go 

nm over the list and-see which products 

above and which below the general 

‘wholesale price level. From the stand- 

t of the pre-war base it will be noted 

t cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 

city labor are above the general price 

el. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 

s and copper are decidedly below the 

ral price level. In_most cases, the 

of these commodities to advance 

much as other products is due to over- 

ction. 
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CATTLE—At Chicago 
[e-pound fat cattle .<..... | 
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SHEEP—At Chicago 














er blood wool at Boston 
t cow hides at Chicago. 
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Freight rates on 
rn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
'r cent of | ping normal and on 
e and noes es Bd cent. The aver- 
Tailroad now 
63.8 Sane oe an agg rg as compa 
of the in 1914, or about 236 per 


pre-war n 

WAGES—Wages of farm- 

in Towa are about 160 per cent 

oa as 160 Se Nar 4 iane-bane 

: ot nearly so far above pre- 
city labor. 3 
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FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-eentral 
states is about 116 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $8.41 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next January. 

RAILROAD wehagae a, OM Figures show 
the percentage for week ending 
Nov. PS. 1928, of the 1933- 1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 

Coal and coke 103 per cent, grain 103 per 
cent, livestock 86 per cent, lumber 

r cent, ore 121 per cent, and miscel- 
aneous merchandise 103-per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. - 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











Chieago 
Kansas City |, 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.) 
hoice and prime— 
Last week ; «+ (16.00) 17.12/15.62 

j16.12) 17.12)16.12 


14.00/15.12/13.50 
-}14.25}15.2513.88 


12.00)13.00/11.50 
12.12}12.88)11.55 


9.50/10.50 
9.62)10.25, 





Medium— 

Last week 

Week before 

Common— 

Last week 

Week before 

Light weight beef steers 

(1,100 Tbs. down)— 

= a 


9.12 





16.38}17.38]16.12 
16.62}17.25| 16.38 


| 
13.25/14.50)12.75 
13.38 ps. 


9.50/10.50] 9.12 
Week before .........}| 9.62/20.25| 9.12 


Butcher cattle— 


: oeeeee fl. 7511.88 
Week before ......... 11.88 


9.50 
9.58 


Ft 3 
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9092 so90 sooo sO90 
ae Sn ke be 
290 G90 geAo sO90 

BR RS SR 


bo 
GR 


Week ye a 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
5@ Ibs. up)— 


eon) 
ee 


#29 pst 
Ba SA SS 














ere 


2 ee fe 
$3 as 2B- 


wo 
By 





t week 2 5.62 
‘Week before 5.92) 5.68 
NOTE — Unless otherwise -stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted. at.an av- 
‘erage of priees from common to choice. 


HAY 

















Kansas City. 








Mixed clover, No. I— j 
BE WER. s ocewececccchacscatecccciaee 

Week ‘before ooo eo [24.00 
Timothy, No. 1— ; 
DiBSE, WOOK. on vas ve 00d diene Shaken at. ” 
Week before 
Alfalfa, choice— 
st week 


ee eeereseleseee 


Peer eceseleeeseleeoee 


de cvccevesse 26.75 
Week before ........ yi 
Alfaltes No. 1— 
Last: Week... veciccdweccs 
Week before ......... 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ...<c.eeeee. 
Week before ......... 
Alfaifa, No. 2— 
. Last week 





Oat yelp 











9.12 | Linseed meal 











Kansas a 
Des Moines 





Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before .. 

Corn, No. 3Y— 





Week before .. 
Oats— 

Last week .... 

Week before . 
i ge 

Last eek 
a bein’ > 


ane week .... 
Week before 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
ian week ..../1.19 A. 19% 
Week before | ./1. 15%! 1.11: 


“FEEDS 

















Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 


2S 
5 
n 
& 
= 
yy 


Miwaukee 





| | 
30.75/32. 60 
28.25|31.00 


| t 
30.75/38.00) 
28.75/39.00 
Hominy feed— | 

Last week.... 5 - [29.00 
Week before, ./32.25 


(o. p.)— 
Last week.... 
Week before. .|5 

Cottonseed (41 

‘per cent)— 
Last week.... 
Week before... 

Tankage— 
Last week....}...../75. 180.00/ 75.08 
Week before.. 70.00}... . .|80.00)70.00 


eee [39.65 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lets; 
all other points, car lots. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The followin ng: tal table shows the shipments 

of stocker 2 feeder cattle to the corn 


























“belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 


kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Cari, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 


7 








, ‘os 
& 
2, '28 


Week end’ 
Week end’ 








2S} Oct. 19 


CAN 
> 





Total 7 corn 
belt states... 
Week ending Nouesnher 2, 1928, 

percentage of receipts for the comment 

ing week end November 4, 1927: lowa, 

84.4 per cent; Tilinois, 














12:3; Missouri, $2.2; 
Nebraska, 125.8; Kansas, 19.9; Indiana. 
69.1; Ohio, 45.1; total, seven corn belt 
states, 93.3 per cent. ‘ 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
49c, week 48e; cheddar 
last week 23e, week before 23c; 
fresh firsts, last week “42%6c, week be 
ec; ueks, last week 2le, week befere 
22c; fat hens, last week 24%4c, week be- 
fore c; broilers, last week 26e, 
before 25%6c; geese, last 
before 22c. 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but ergy in = were quoted 
wae at $1.00%. bends are 
1% per cent, Se, tre aiete te i987 is 4.24 
per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liv: I—Last week $13.58,-week be- 
fore $13.47. -Chicago—Last week $11.58, 
week before $11. 








ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 

No. 2. Nevember corn. at 

sold -last week for 96%c, 
96%e. i 

OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


. Quarter blood wool at Boston 6" shit: 


ight native cow hides at Toledo $1 4s, 
home grown clover seed at 7 oO ge Q, 
and cotton at New York 19.5c. Iowa ele- 

about 66%c 


vator shelled corn prices are 
for No. 4 shelled, new oats 36%e, and 
wheat 96%c. 











EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
ere “of wheat the first week in 
‘ovember were 8,553, ooo bushels, as com- 
pared with.10 ,108,000 ‘pushels for the week 

fore and 8, 369,000 bushels for the same 
week jast year. Exports of corn t 
week in November were 33,000 bushels. s9 
compared with 30, bushels for the weak 
before and 96,000 bushels for the same 
week last . Exports of eats the “first 
603,000-bushels, as 
d with 629,000 bushels for the 
before and 127,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 








- 84 
| November 15 ....| .92 .87 





Sree iene sper 


Buenes Aires 
week before . 





a . > 
Livestock Receipts and Prices 
Hog prices -are 83 per cert of the ten- 

year average, as contrasted with 123 per 
cent for fat cattle, 85 per cent for sheep 
and 99 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal! bias. 


*HOGS 








Receipts at 
o@<-3/ other mkts. 


SSSS3E 


Receipts at 


Chicago 
Chicago 


BSSBLELSE price 





September 21 to 28... 
September 29 to Oct. 4... 
October 5 to ll..... Fae 
October 12 to 18 

October 19 to 25 | 
October 26 to Nov. 1.... 
November 2 to 8 
November 9 to 15 


TCATTLE 


September 21 to 28 
September 29 to Oct. 4... 
October 5 to 11 

October 12 to 18 

October 19 to 25 

October 26 to Nov. ly... 
November 2 to 8 
November 9 to 15 














to 28 
September 29 ms Oct. 4... 
October 5 to It 
October 2 WR Biteicth-eeticed 
October 19 to 25 
October 26 toe Nov. 1.... 
November to 8 
November 9 to 15 








September 21 to 28 
Septembe 








October 19 to 25 
Oc 


November 2to 8 .. 
November 9 to 15 
*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 
seven markets. 
7Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 











CHICAGO HOG PRICES 








1928 
9.20 





November 
Nevember 
November 12 
November 
November 
November 














1927 


85% 

-90%| .86 
November mee a -83 
November Sate «a 33 
November 14 .... 





iINovenrber 
November 




















EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard a the first week in 
November were 13,44 


‘pared with 9, 646, 000 pod 


before and 11,7 000 ound for the same 
week year. Exports of pork for the 
first week in November were 3,240,000 
pounds, as compared with 2,276,000 pounds 
the week before and 4,665, 60e pounds for 


| the same week last year. 





NATIONAL HOG POLICY COMMITTEE 
The farm organizations of the .corn helt 
have the men on the 
National Hog Policy Committee: 
lowa—R. M. Gunn, Buckingham; H. A. 
Wallace, Des Moines; Arden McKee, Cres- 
ton; O. J. Kalsem, Huxley; Albert Lohff, 
Helstein; John Tank, Walcott. 
Iiinois—Joseph Fulkersen, Jerseyville; 
M. R. Finley, Hoopeston; W. O. Kunkel, 


Nebraska—C. Y. Thompson, West Point; 
Sanmel MecKelvie, Sr., Fairfield; Charles 


e, Rochester; F. R. 
Blue 


| Carthage. 


J. R. Mi 





Minnesota—A. FE. Engebretson, 
Earth; Harry Muir, Winnebago. 
Missouri—Fred Miller, Sumner; William 
E. Aliyn, Sheridan. 
@Ohio—C. ‘C. Terrell, New ‘Vienna. 
Michigan—G. A. Brown, Hast Lansing. 
Wisconsin—A. D. Whitmore, ae eee 
North Dakota—JI. H. Shepperd, Fargo 
. South Dakota—Hugh Nash, Redfield. 
Kansas—FE. { 


National Swine Growers anette 
Sam Guard, Chicago, Il. 

The first meeting of this committee is 
te be held at Chicago, Deeember 28-29. 





WATCH THE FEET OF THE COLTS 

A little attention given to the feet of 
eolts and young horses may make a great 
difference in the value of the horse when 
ready for work. When the colt’s feet are 
allewed to become uneven and — 


mat 
defects in the feet and legs. 
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MIDWEST RADIO CORP’N 
Pioneer Builders of Sets 
ERE Mewes Bite. Cincinnati, Ohio 











Harness 
Your Lazy 


Dollars 
—at 7%% 


You work hard for your money. 
Why not make it work for YOU? 
Money lying around idle is a losing 
proposition. We offer you 


734% Earnings 

on your spare funds, in this 18- 
year-old institution, with an 18- 
year record of regular monthly in- 
terest. Cities rvice is one of 
America’s. largest and soundest 
public utilities. Write for free cir- 
cular. No obligation. Idle money 
is a useless waste. Mail coupon 
today. 


Mail This Coupon 





Henry L. Doherty & Co., 

318 Liberty Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please send me full information about 

Cities Service common and its 18-year 

dividend reco 


Name 





Address 











225-1b. HOGS 


in 5 months 


You Can Do It? 
Free Book Telis How? 
Thousands of hog men 
are making fine bacon 
hogs (225 Ibs.) in 5 
months, and are thus 
beating their neighbors 
on profits. You can be 

one of them! This 

book tells how—and it’s 


FREE 


This book makes bigger hog profits 
easy. it will open your eyes! 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





ress—— 


AMTORG TRADING CORP. 

165 Broadway, , Dept. 8 New York 
Send me a valua’ book 
J 225-1. Hogs in 5 low te De It.” 


a weies.. O68 00 00 oe cece oe oe Oe oe eee ee ee ee sees eee 


{ TOW! 0 0 00.00 0000000000 00 000n de cc ce cece secces 


Oe ET ere 


GANE & INGRAM, INC., 43 W.16th Street, 
New York, Distributing Agents for Santonin 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. . 








RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











Honestly, :I don’t know whether to 
laugh, cry or throw my set out of the 
window. Altho the era of perfect radio 


thas arrived, a let of people seem to be 
unable to recognize it. 

Weather conditions have been very bad 
since the new allocation went into effect, 
so we can not say that all the poor radio 
is due to mismanagement. Static has 
been unusually severe this week. We 
have had weeping skies, and weeping 
listeners. Every station has been trying 
to find out how it is reaching its listeners, 
and every listener has been trying to lo- 
cate old favorites. It has been a regular 
game of hide and seek. 

KMA and KFNF reach out well in the 
daytime, but at night it seems impossi- 
ble to get them without a whistle. Some- 
times another station can be heard in the 
background. Tonight KMA sounded like 
a collection of peanut stands. KFNF is 
nearly as bad on my set, tho during the 
day and late at night it is clear. It all 
goes to preve that 500-watt stations, even 
a great distance apart, will interfere with 
each other if of the same wave or too 
close te each other in frequeney. The ten 
kileocycle separation experts talk so much 
about is, in my opinion, all bunk. 

We perhaps shall get more stations 
than before. There is not much sign of 
this yet. Certainly I have heard some 
stations never heard before from my loud- 
speaker. Some of them I hope will never 
be heard again. If quality of reception 
has been, or is going to be, improved, it 
is about time evidences of it were seen. 
A correspondent writes that he has a 
wonderful time now with his set and 
goes on to say how he tuned im all kinds 
of stations at.2 a. m. He is quite wel- 
come to all ‘he can get at such an un- 
earthly time. Sitting up all night is not 
my idea of amusement. What the aver- 
age listener wants is good radio day and 
night, not at cockcrow. Some listeners 
are unreasonable enengh to want to go 
to bed sometimes, and lots like to go to 
bed with memories of good music. Now, 
my family goes to bed in silence and dis- 
content. Radio has a lot te answer for. 

So far T have tuned in only a small 
number of stations not heard before, but 
a lot of old friends. WGY, WJZ, WEAF, 
WLW and a lot of others seem to be a 
little easier to find, but are not a bit easy 
to hold. They all fade badly as far as 
my set is eoncerned. Radio from the 
south seems more powerful, according to 
reports. The only result, as far as one 
station is concerned, is that we have to 
listen to 20,000-watt profanity that comes 
in with a roar instead ef with the whis- 
per of 1,000 watts. KWKH has been 
granted the privilege of “doggoninge” and 
“confounding” a wider territory 

My wife has about five stations on one 
spot just now. The noise is awful, but 
she is trying hard to separate those sta- 
tions. The first station that emerged 
from the jumble was KMBC, Kansas City. 
The next minute another fellow tried to 
announce, but was drowned out by an 
organ selection. What is the good of try- 
ing to broadcast under such conditions? 
According to the papers the radio author- 
ities are being deluged with letters of 
complaint. One kindly soul offers to buy 
rope for the poor gentlemen to hang 
themselves. He is too kind. I wonder if 
a very slow boiling in oil might not meet 
the requirements. 

KFI, Los Angeles, comes in as usual— 
late at night. We are to have the priv- 
ilege of listening to all. kinds of distant 
stations, but as far as nearby broadcast- 
ing is concerned, Iowa has certainly taken 
an awful wallop. 

I have tried again and again to listem 
to the Hungarians from KMA. They are 
good, very good, and are entitled to be 
heard and heard clearly. I really wish a 
few of you could hear the weird noises 
coming from KMA now, on account of the 
heterodyning jumble. 

KSO, Clarinda, has more power now 
and once or twice this week has been 
quite clear. I used to listen to that sta- 
ion quite a lot, and so did hwnd@reds of 
thousands of others. The thousand watts 
will help, but KSO deserves better treat- 
ment than it has received. 

What has happened to WCCO? Lots 
of times the dials have been turned in 
search of that fine station. It comes in 
sometimes, but not a bit better than be- 
fore. KOA, Denver, really has improved. 
But how would you like to have to de- 
pend on that station for radio? 

“Doggone, plague-take-it, and confound 
it,”” daytime radio here has been shot to 
pieces. I feel like buying a lot of black 
crepe to decorate my loudspeaker. We 
can’t get any chain concerts, any national 
events, and we can get just about half as 
much radio.as we used to get. 

This is a peevish sort of column, isn’t 
it? I feel that way, and so would you if 
you were in my positien. Every time a 
station is found with a heterodyne my 
wife and the elderly aunt glare at me as 
tho I were responsible. I am not, and if 
I were, hanging would be too good for 


me. My aunt looks just now as tho she. 


thinks hanging too 
time. Isn’t radio wonderful? 


good for. me at any 
Good-night! 





| Fresh From the Country | 


1OwaA 


Northern—Butler County, Nov. 16—Corn 
husking is the order of the day. Corn 
averaging from 35 to 50 bushels, with 
quite a large amount of it down. We are 
having pretty good weather for this time 
of the year. All livestock in good condi- 
tion.— Geo. J. Mayer. 

Eastern—Cedar County, Nov. 10—Rain, 
rain, rain, for the past three weeks. Corn 
picking much delayed and fields in bad 
shape. Think all estimates too high. Most 
heavy hogs are gone. Pigs rather light. 
Some cases of cholera reported. Most 
people have their seed corn all gathered. 
Lots of poultry being marketed from this 
section.—Duane Rigby. 

Southern—Marion County, Nov. 15—We 
are still having oecasional rains, and th 
ground hardly has a chance to dry be- 
tween times. The rain has done no dam- 
age excepting to corn lying-on the ground. 
The price of corn has steadily advanced 
here, due to local demand. I believe one 
could sell locally for 70 cents. There are 
comparatively few cattle on feed in the 
county. The indications are that practi- 
cally all the cattle feeding will be done 
by a few veteran feeders. There is no- 
where the feeding done by corn farmers 
that there has been in fermer years of 
cheap corn.—F.. Marion L. Jolly. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 

Nov. 16—Corn picking has been delayed 
by rains about every week. Roads have 
been something terrible; almost impos- 
sible for cars to get thru. Faithful Oob- 
bin was used many times to reseue them 
from mud roads. Better now. Some hog 
sickness. 
cents. Bntter 50 cents, eggs 30 cents. 
Apples shipped in, $1.50 and $2 per bushel. 
Hay in stack, about $10 per ton.—Mrs. 
J. N. A. 
- Central—Grundy County, Nov. 16—The 
weather the last ten days has been very 
unfavorable for picking corn. People are 
getting discouraged, and are out whenever 
it’s dry from above, for fear of snow. 
Yields not up to expectations; guess 40 
to 45 bushels gets most of it, altho it is 
of good quality. A few are thru. There 
is some sickness among hogs, and also 
cows, and a few horses need medical at- 
tention—mostly indigestion. What we 
need is a day’s bright sunshine. Yards 
are bad, roads worse, and fields no better. 
Nothing going to market at present.— 
Gustav Treimer. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Nov. 15—Many are thru with the corn. 
Rain is frequent, and the weather is a 
warm-cold affair. Wheat appears to be 
well established. Some complaint of apis 
in wheat. Many farmers are talking of 
holding the corn against the market.— 
Arthur Nelson. 

Northern—Floyd County, Nov. 13—It 
began -raining again today, and the ground 
is stil soaked. A great deal of corn to 
husk yet. Eggs 40 to 43 cents, butterfat 
53 cents. While potatoes are plentiful, 
the quality isn’t so good ih some fields. 
Cattle are still in the fields. A few are 
hogging down their corn and turning cat- 
tle in part-of the time.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 

Southwestern—Cass County, Nov. 14— 
Heavy rains and a snow storm the last 
two weeks have delayed corn picking. The 
corn fields are a little soft, but not bad, 
considering the amount of rain we have 
had lately. Corn is yielding well, and the 
quality is good. Hog flu is in evidence 
in some localities, but is not bad yet. 
Some spring pigs have been marketed at 
fair weight. Fall wheat looks good and 
also the fall sowing of alfalfa. Fall pas- 
ture has been good all fall, and stock is 
going into the winter in good flesh—the 
best for many years. Cows have held up 
well on their milk, and the price has been 
good. Eggs are a good price—I think 
about 35 cents per dozen.—L. W. Martin. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Nov, 17.— 
A miserable northeast wind is blowing.- 
Corn picking: is the order of the day. 
Quite a lot of’ corn husking machines are 
being used. There is a goed crop of good 
quality corn. Several have filled their 
cribs, then shelled to have room for the 
rest of the crop. With good weather, a 
good many will finish by Thanksgiving.— 
E. A. MeMillin. 

Northern—Franklin® County, Nov. 17.— 
Snowing again and this is the third week. 
Husking corn by hand was possible only 
one-half of week and not possible to use 
pickers that much on account of rain 
and mud. Much corn being lost in mud 
either way, and even where hogs and cat- 
tle have been turned in. Roads almost 
impassable. Flu among hogs earlier than 
usual an& losses as high as thirty to 
forty on one farm. Cholera losses as 
high as seventy-five to eighty on one 
farm. Very little fodder shredded as yet 





New corn market, 72 and 75 | 


but we are hoping for some dry weather 


as many are depending on shrec "ne fod. 


der to take place of hay, which is searce, 


—J. T. Thorp. 
Northwestern—Clay County, No. ig_ 





Rain again last night, also rain November ~ 


14. This has kept the fields muddy and 
retarded corn picking. Finished Picking 
November 13; 75 per cent of the corn 
here is in the cribs. Cold, damp Weather 
has been hard on hogs and they are not 
doing as well as they should. Roads in 
bad shape. Many expecting to start 
shelling in a week or ten days. (Cr 
50 cents, eggs 30 cents.—G. W. Barnard, 


NEBRASKA 
Eastern—Sarpy County, Nov. 18—jt is 
raining again today, which will de 


shucking for a few days. Shucking about 
half done; much of the corn is down, but 
the shucks are loose and it shucks eas 
We will have a county agent in 1929, Our 
county had a husking contest, but oyp 
champion lost out in the state contest, 
Try again!—H. E. 











The best ef the catch—packed in paper lined, 
Wire bound boxes, 100 pounds shigviue weight, 
cont, 85 lbs. net wt. of ish. Shipped tmmediately, 
24-hour service. 


FRE with every order new 96- 


Book—approved by Goor noo 
keeping Institute. 
Try this SPECIAL SAMPLE BOx: 
1 pounds Flounders $ 00 
15 pounds Ocean Pike pd 
2% pounds Herring. All ekoice fish eniy““~" 
Or will ship double this amount for......89.59@ 
Per Box 


ROYAL HERRING Droned Cisse <2. SS 


PICKEREL Drcscca'and teadioes =... laos 





LAKE TROUT, Dressed 
PIKE, 


MINNEAPOLIS or DULUTH. MINN. at these 
oan; cence oad F nod eg ps io 
Towa, Branch. Write for complete fuustrated cntalce ‘ToDay. 
A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 
Dock D, DULUTH, MINN. 























with Absorbine. Itisremarkably 
effective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. You can work 
the horse atthesame time. $2.50 
at druggists, or postpaid. 

q Write for horse book 4-B free. 


A user writes: “Had one horse with swell- 
ing on both hind legs. One bottle 
Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse now 
going sound and well.” 
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iW. F. YOUNC 


RADE + 


SORBINE 


























ANDERSON COMBINATION SELF FEEDER AND HOG HOUS 


F.0.8. You use ft 365 days a year. Patented 





$ 50 SAVE 50Z in the cost of equipment. The Anderson fills two needs. 
2JW BEST SELF FEEDER on the market and a TWO-PEN HOG HOUSE combined. 


THE 
Dec. 27, 1927. No. 
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2 wholesale price level. 


Fisher’s index number 


ACES’ FARMER, November 23, 1928 


(29) 1029 











ARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
jng table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
“present prices are of pre-war, and the 
“second column percentage prices are of 
“the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 

t benefit out of this table is to note 
“the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 147 per cent of pre-war and 101 per 
: f the same time last year. Now go 
oie over the list and’see which products 

above and which below the general 
From the stand- 

t of the pre-war base it will be noted 
That cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 

of city labor are above the general price 
esl Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
s and copper are decidedly below the 
gemeral price level. In most cases, the 

of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 


‘production. 
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CATTLE—At Chicago 
-pound fat cattle 





ee 100-pound fat cattle 
on Beneers and cutters 























WOOL AND HIDES 
er blood wool at Boston 

& ight cow hides at Chicago. 

te GRAIN 











~ At Chicago— 
; . 2 mixed 








nseed meal, at Milw’kee 
meal; at Milwaukee. 
at Kansas City 
at Kansas City 


HAY 


No. 1 timothy, at Chicago. 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas nae | 
































103 
102 


| 

112) 

111 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

‘Coke, at Connelisville 

Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 
, at New York 

5 ergata at N. York 


glas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 











FINANCIAL 


‘Ba nk cleari r capita, 
outside of } éw York, 





Test, 69 to 90 ox r, 
at New York dbp 146 171 
Industrial stocks _ 364| 134 








Railroad stocks 132} 104 








‘ RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 


tthe and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
cent of pre-war normal and on 
e oo a ee 33 per cent. The aver- 
workman is now . 

tt a8. Saaes an hour, as compa: 

with 27 2 conte in 1914, or about 236 per 
Ania pu war normal. 

mt HAND Wages of farm- 
in sh are about 160 per cent 
hoes ‘pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-haind 


a dan are ~ nearly so far above pre- 
2 \ 


as city labor. 








FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
120 per eent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 1106 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
reJationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $8.41 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next January. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the pereentage for the week ending 
Nov. 3, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 103 per cent, grain 103 per 
eent, livestock 86 per cent, lumber 95 
per cent, ore 121 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 103-per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. . 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 








| j 


Kansas City | 
} 





Chicago 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— 
Last week. ......... «+ + (16.00) 17.12 
Week before 16.12}17.12 
Good 





14.00\15.12/13.50 
14.25} 15.25 

}12.00)13.00 
« -}22.12)12.88)1 
Common— 


Last week z 9.50/10.50| 9.12 
9.62/10.25) 9.12 


Medium— 
Last week 
Ww 


16.38}17.38)16.12 
16.62}17.25/16.38 


13.25/14.50/12.75 
13.38}14.38|12.88 


9.50/10.50| 9.12 

9.62}20.25| 9:12 

Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 

-- -{22.75411.88 

11.88/11.88 


9.25) 9.50 
9.25] 9.58 


| 
9.50/10.38) 
9.50|10.25 


6.25) 6.50 
6.25 cate 


| 
11.62|11.83: 
11.88{11.75 


9.12] 9.12 
9.12 
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Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
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we 
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eo BS 
ae 


eek 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week .68|- 5.92 
‘Week before & 5.92 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted.at an av- 
‘erage of priees from common to choice. 


HAY 

















Kansas City: 








Mixed clover, No. 1— 1 4 
Last we Sieceneeccc ches seludocclaee 
Week ‘before 2... ssc hss. hee s,s 424.00 

Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week aosnsonpeseahivee “nen eae ” 
Week before 2... ccccheccscfocccs 

Alfalfa, choice— 

EMSt WER 6 vide csecwecde 
Week be 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ....ccccsess 
Week before ......... 


Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ... 


Ww 

east No. 2— 
Last week . 
Week "petoas 


Oat *traw— 
ast t week 





Co sccceccee| 








| Linseed meal 


& RB Se 











Kansas City 
Des Moines 





Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before .. 

Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week .... 
Week before 





|} .83 

Week before 81 
Oats— 
Last week ....| . 45 
Week before ..]. 44 
Barley— | 
Last week ....| . -65 
“Week before te) 64 


Rye— 
Last week ..../1. 20 | 





Week before 
Wheat, No. S aare 
Last week : 1.1914}1. 
“f. 15%! fy an 


FEEDS 








95% 
95 
‘2 
‘ 


1 
Week before 07% 











Miwaukee 

Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 





ES 
2 2 488.59130.95 go-75132.98 
--/80.75 27.75}28.25 31.00 


} t 
ast 75/32. 75|30.75/38.00} 
Week before. 


ae 28.75/39.001 
Hominy feed— | 


Last week.... 
Week before, ./32.25 





(oOo. p.)— 
Last week.... 
Week before. .|5 

Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week....|4 
Week before.. 
Tankage— 
Last week....}..... 
Week before..j..... 
ten— 
Last week. RP epee 8 
Week before. 39.65 
*Quotations: at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 


The followin ne SS table shows the shipments 
of stocker a feeder cattle to — corn 


75.08 























“belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 


kets. The figures are furnished a; Leslie 
M. Cari, Iowa agricuitural statistician, 
and are in pereentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 


= 








gs 
& 


Week end’ 
Oet. 19, '28 
Week end’ 
Nov. 2, ’28 








~~ 
a SANs 
SARSeBS 
DE 83 68 08 + Got 
a D> OO Ot SO 
areesas 
“lime 6 69 BO 00 
HOM 1960 








Total 7 corn 
belt states... 89.0 
Week ending November 2 

percentage of re 

ing week — 

84.4 per cent; 

Nebraska, 3: nie, 72:28 r 

69.1; Ohio, 45.1; total, seven corn 

states, 93.3 per cent. , 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 
Butter, 











eo 
a 
0 








creamery extras, last week 
49c, week before 48c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23e, week before 23c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week “42%c; week before 
39. dueks, last week 2le, week befo: 


ore 26%C: bro: 
before 25%¢c; geese, last week 20c 
before 22c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1988 
but. callable in 1937, ae 
we as $1.00%. These bends spar. at 
#¥% per cent, and the yield to 1987 4.24 
per cent. 


peta 9 AND CHICAGO LARD 
oe week $13.58, -week be- 
‘Chicago—Last week $11.58, 
ones $11.40. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 

’ No, 2 Nevember corn. at Buenos: Aires 

—< last week for 96%c, week before 
4c. : 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES. 


PR get blood wool at i 4 shit: 
ht native cow hides at 80, 
i grown clover seed at Pate SS $1 $18.30, 
and cotton at New York 19.5c. Iowa _ ele- 
¥ shelled corn prices are about 66%c 
for No. 4 shelled, new oats 36%c¢, and 
wheat 9646c. 





tone V$i3. 
week 














EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
mare of wheat the first week in 
ovember were 8,553,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with.10,108, '000 ‘bushels for the week 

fore and 8,369,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. of corn the 
week in November were 33,000 bushels, as 
30,000 bushels for th 


compared with 30, o week 
before and 96,000 bushels for an one 
week last year. Exports of a the first 
week in November were 603,000-b 

compared with 629,000 bushels. for jor the 


week, before an@ 127,000 bushels for 
same week last year. 





' October 12 to 18 


70.00 | 





‘pared with 9,64 


ete Camden. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices -are 83 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 123 per 
cent for fat cattle, 85 per cent for sheep 
and 99 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have .prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 


*HOGS 








Receipts at 


Receipts at 
0923 $9 s0 99 0-368 other mkts. 
=< N i 


Chicago 





September 21 to 28 . 
September 29 to Oct. bes 
October 5 to ll 
October 12 to 18 
October 19 to 25 
October 26 to Nov. 1.. 
November 2 to 8 
November 9 to 15 


TCATTLE 
September 21 to 28 


September 29 to Oct. 4... 
October 5 to 11 


October 19 to 25 


© COCO 








November 2 to 
November 9 to 15 








September 21 to 28 
September 29 to Oct. 4... 
October 5 to It 


October 19 to 25 

October 26 to Nov. 
November 2 to 8 
November 9 to 15 




















November 9 to 15 
*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 
seven markets. 
7Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 








CHICAGO HOG PRICES 








November 
Nevember 
November 
November 
November 
November 














1926 





November ae] oy 5 69% 
November --| 90%| .86 


-10% 
November é . . i 
November : F J | 68 
November 84 
November 




















EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the first week in 
November were 13,440,000 as com- 
6,000 pounds for the week 
before and 11,7 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of ao for the 
first week in November 
pounds, as compared with 2 376,006 pounds 


| the week before and 4,665,000 pounds ‘for 
| the same week last year. 





NATIONAL HOG POLICY COMMITTEE 


The farm organizations of ‘the .corn helt 
have appointed the following men on the 
National Hog Policy Committee: 

Ilowa—R. M. Gunn, Buckingham; H. <A. 
Wallace, Des Moines; Arden McKee, Cres- 
ton; O. J. Kalsem, Huxley; Alhert Lohff, 
Helstein; John Tank, Walcott. 

Ilinois—Joseph Fulkersen, Jerseyville; 
M. R. Finley, Hoopeston; W, O. Kunkel, 
Carthage. 

Nebraska—C. Y. Thompson, West Point; 
Sanruel McKelvie, Sr., Fairfield; Charles 


| Graff, Baneroft. 


Indi J. R. Mi 





» Rochester; F. R. 
Minnesota—A.. ©. Engebretson, Blue 

Earth; Harry Muir, Winnebago. 

Missouri—Fred Miller, Sumner; William 


Wisconsin—A. D. Whitmore, yn 
Nerth Dakota—J. H. Shepperd, Fargo 


e South Dakota—Hugh Nash, Redfield. 
Kansas—E. § 


Kentucky. 

National Swine Growers ‘Association— 
Sam Guard, Chicago, Ml. 

The first meeting of this committee is 
te be held at Chicago, December 28-29. 





WATCH THE FEET OF THE COLTS 

A little attention given to the feet of 
eolts and young horses may make a great 
difference in the value of the horse when 
ready for work. When the coit's feet are 


trimmed and shaped properly allews nor- 
mat rita nity Bight Bemis ay 
defects in the feet and legs 
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ALLACES’ FARMER, November 23, 199 
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Bi ae ahs eNT3~ 


us Readers Market 
Look for what you need : 
; ell what you wish through these columns 





. ” [RATE 10c PER WORDT2=,84=, anv app . 
rashes nian speebeegepee et ed, | a 


; orders, orders and in must reach 
= inter than Thursday, sight before date of 4 
Pg ie te : dose detec! Pang. 


NAME tw > BS 








— my 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POULTRY 





MISCELLANEOUS 


























oo pene Number Insertions 

1 2 x as 8 13 
io 2.00/$ 4.00/$ 6.00/$ 8.00|$16.00/$26.00 
Yen 2.10} 4.20} 6.30} 8.40) 16.80) 27.30 
22 .... 2.20| 4.40} 6.60} 8.80) 17.60] 28.60 
23x 2.30} 4.60| 6.90} 9.20] 18.40] 29.90 
24 .. 2.40} 4.80} 7.20} 9.60) 19.20) 31.20 
25 :. 2.50! 5.00{ 7.50] 10.00| 20.00] 32.50 
7 55 2.60} 5.20} 7.80} 10:40} 20.80) 33.80 
27... 2.70} 5.40} 8.10} 10.80] 21.60) 35.10 
2B .. 2.80} 5.60} 8.40} 11.20} 22.40} 36.40 
a 2.90} 5.80] 8.70] 11.60} 23.20] 37.70 
30 «| 3.00} 6.00} 9.00} 12.00] 24.00} 39.00 




















No advertisement for less than $2 accepted. 
Check must be attached. Please fype or print 
your advertisement. 


BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER HIGH GRADE MUNICIPAL AND 
corporation bonds. rite for list of current 
offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 per cent. 
pees & Co., Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
‘owa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


SQUARE DEAL GUARANTEED. START 
shipping Parad dressed poultry and_ live 
oultry to Guggenheim Bros., 1 and 3 Fulton 

Ravkct, Chicago, Ill. Highest prices and 

prompt returns. 

FOLEY BROS., 1020 FULTON ST., CHICAGO. 
Long experience in the produce business has 

given us an outlet where we are in a position to 

obtain the highest prices for poultry and veal. 

WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, 
radio station, broadcasts produce markets 

daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131- 

33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry-veal 

wanted for premium trade. 

WANTED—BROILERS, CHICKENS, ALL 
kinds dressed calves and selected white 

eggs. Highest prices guaranteed. J. H. White 

& Ce., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, IIl. 

WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 

Write for information and tags. Drake & 

Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 

ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 

H. F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 

Established 1890. 





























PPLLPLLLL LLLP LLL 
OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free literature. 
Mention state. W. Byerly, 34 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
CITY PROPERTY 
MODERN CHICAGO 92-APARTMENT 
building, pays $19,650.00 yearly net profit. 
One tenant, who pays all expenses, guaran- 
teed long lease. onsider exchange for clear 
lands, farms, old, improved, etc. Actually 
worth Mr. Browne, 4119 Ellis, Chicago. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with-a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—FARMER OR FARMER’S SON 
or man to travel in country; steady work; 
ood profits. McConnon & Co., Dept. FB3411, 
Jinona, Minn, 

AUTOMOTIVE 

MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS AIR- 
plane or auto mechanics, after taking train- 

ing in this school. Write for full information. 

Lincoln Auto and Airplane School, 260 Auto- 

motive Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


LIVESTOCK 
GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOIC GUERNSEY AND HOLSTEIN 
heifer calves, one to three months old, tu- 
berculin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 

Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
DUROC JERSEYS a 
DUROC BOARS, IMMUNE, MARCH FAR- 
tow, including Tama county grand cham- 
ion, sired by son of Big Prospect. Clifton 
onroe, Elberon, Iowa. . 
HAMPSHIRES 
SPRING, FALL AND JUNIOR YEARLING 
vaccinated Hampshire boars, sired by Look- 
out Clan; also open gilts. B. Staveley, 
Traer, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINA FALL AND 
spring boars of superior breeding and indi- 
viduality, at farmer’s prices; immuned and 
guaranteed. Chas. J. Allison, Hampton, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





















































KEAN & STRYKER—SPECIALTIES: POUL- 
try veal, eggs. We cooperate with Wallaces’ 
Farmer square deal policy. 716 Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES. SHIP POUL- 
try direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton Mkt., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for prices and tags. 
JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. RANDOLPH 
St:, Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, tur- 
keys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- ~ 
ed. Premiums paid: 
RICHARD J. COLLINS, 60 YEARS IN BUSI- 
ness, solicts consignments live poultry-veal, 
etc. Sales prompt and satisfactory. Financially 
the best 840 Fulton St. Market, Chicago. 
COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 
dolph St., Chicago, established 1873; live and 
dressed poultry, veal, etc.; outlet unsurpassed; 
correct weight$; prompt returns. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


GREAT DANE PUPPIES, PUREBRED, A. 
K. C., registered, good stock; have the home 
Write, Ostergaard, Camanche, 




















staying habit. 
Iowa. 
REGISTERED POLICE, 
heelers with nerve; satisfaction guaranteed; 
males, spayed females. Pit Bulls, watch dogs, 
$10. Wilbur Day, Brighton, Iowa. 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS — GUARAN- 
teed to work to suit or return and get your 
money. Price, $7.50. Hawthorne Twins, Pres- 
cott, Towa. 
‘HUNTING FERRETS, $5 EACH, $9 PAIR; 
Alaskan male mink, $25 each. Lone Pine 
Fur Farm, Belmond, Iowa. . 


FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SAN OAQUIN VALLEY OF CALI- 


fornia general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and cities. 
* Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs and poul- 
try, yields a good income. A small one-family 
farm, with little hired labér, insures success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Newcom- 
ers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no 
land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper, “The Earth,” free for six months. 
. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
IOWA * 
R SALE—MODERN IMPROVED EIGHTY, 
close to town and school O eicaggs for dairy- 
ing and chicken saoeng. $22 per acre; $1,000 
wil on dd 
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handle, balance g time. Address, 
M., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 
TWENTY ACRES MIDDLE RIVER BOT- 
tom land near state park. Write owner, 
Alvin C. Johnson, Winterset, Iowa, R. 3. 


WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD ~“CUT-OVER™ LAND; “SILT 

loam, clay sub-soil, neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; d roads, good schools, 
in the heart of the dairy country. You deal 
directly with the owners. No agents and no 
commissions. Easy terms, Also improved 
farms. Write for map and Booklet No. 6. 
North Western Lumber Co., Land Depart- 
ment. Stanley, Wis. 


"Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 














SHEPHERDS, , 





touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other: way. ; 


___ AUCTION SCHOOLS 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 DAILY: 
Send for large illustrated catalog, also how 
to receive home study course free. Reppert’s 
Auction School and Business College, Box W, 
Decatur, Ind. 








AUCTIONEERS 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER, ALL BREEDS. 
Write for dates. Reasonable rates. Jack B. 
Robinson, 803 Court St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
BATTERIES 
SPECIAL OFFER: FARM LIGHT PLANT 
batteries direct from the factory at whole- 
sale price; guaranteed five years; price, $98.65 
up. Amana Society, High, Iowa, Box 1. 
FARM MACHINERY 




















OLD ENVELOPES, USED BEFORE 1880, BIG 
prices paid; $1 to $10 each for Civil war en- 
velopes; information free. Rice, 2652 As- 
bury Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
BARN EQUIPMENT * 
CLOSING OUT 1927 MODEL LIFTER CAR- 
riers, while they last, at $17.95. Water cups, 
$1.95. Continental Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
STANCHIONS $1.60 AND UP; WATER CUPS 
$1.95, complete stalls cheap. Continental 
Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
FARM MACHINERY 
FOR SALE—FOUR CYLINDER AVERY 14-28 
tractor, also 17 horse Case steam traction 
No. 30631, or will trade for livestock. . 
Mitchell, Farragut, Iowa. 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
NEW CROP SPLIT PINTO BEANS, 100 
pounds, $2.50. Unshelled Spanish peanuts, 























$5.75; roa $49.25. Jackson Bean Co., Wood-- 
a. 


ward, Okl 
HOME-MADE SORGHUM MOLASSES IN 
gallon pails, $1 each; case of six, $6, at Nian- 
gua; supply limited; order early. Sam Dod- 
son, Niangua, Mo. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE. CAR LOTS. 


_ Our prices will save you money; why not 
investigate? Box 708, infield, Kan. 


ICE MOLDS 


MR. IOWA FARMER: WITH MY ICE MOLDS 

you can make plenty of _— ice right in 
your own yard. Economical and easy to oF 
erate. Your ice harvest is as sure as_ the 
winter. Write today for free booklet, “How 
to Make Ice on the Farm.” Warren Latham, 
Mfr. Winter Icé Molds, Spokane, Wash. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 

















RHODE ISLAND REDS —— 


An 


PEDIGRRED AND STATE ACCR 











EDITED: 


Single Comb Red*cockerels; February ang: 


March hatches; from trapnested 
200-egg, non-broody, $5. 
Washington, Iowa. > 
MARCH AND APRIL HATCHED 

Comb Rhode Island Red BATCHED oe 
rates on more; subject to inspection, John 
Chesebro, West Liberty, Iowa. 

BABY CHICKS 

BELL CHIX ARE BETTER, COST [ 

Write for free 1929 catalog and prices, Gil. 
bert L. Bell Hatchery, Donnellson, Iowa, 

DUCKS AND GEESE g 

‘FOR SALE—GIANT TOULOUSE CANDERS. 

$5; mated pair fine White Embden ae 
$16. E. Berger, Corydon, Iowa. 

TURKEYS 

EARLY HATCHED MAMMOTH BRONZE 

turkey toms. Big Black Langshans, Rhee 
Island_Reds; vaccinated, healthy, guaranteed 
satisfaction. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, Iowa, 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY TOMS, $i; 

hens, $9. Mrs. Roy Bonnter, Keswick, Iowa, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SEVERAL VARIETIES, HIGH QUALIT¥, 

meaty. purebred poultry; sold under the 
usual Miller guarantee; baby chicks, pullets, 
cockerels, turkeys, ducks, geese, hatching 
eggs. B. Miller Poultry Yards, Hampton, Ia, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


Stock, $3: 



































Mrs. Thomas Gerdes. 4 


OUR FOUR COLORED 1929 WHOLESALE ' 


catalog just out, contains special features 
not found in other trade lists. Will be sent 
free to Wallaces’ Farmer readers. Better 
write today for your copy. Our prices say a 
lot. Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, Iowa. 








BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 9802 
Equitable -Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
BLACK JERSEY GIANTS 


FULL-BLOOD, TESTED BLACK JERSEY 
Giant cockerels for sale; reasonable if taken 
soon, Mrs. G. A. Keal, Rantoul, Ill. 
BRAHMAS 
LIGHT BRAHMA COCKERELS; high pro- 
ducing, healthy flock; $3 each, five or more 
at $2.50. Mrs. Earl Dougan, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
LANGSHANS 
PUREBRED WHITE LANGSHAN COCK- 
erels, free from disqualifications; heavy lay- 
ing strain; $2 and $3, now. Mayme Miller, R. 
2, Corning, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
CHOICE WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, 
ready to lay; Barron or Yancred strain; 
1.50, hundred lots; younger ones, $1.25; satis- 
action guaranteed. Associated Poultry Farm, 
Hudson, 
SINGLE COMB DARK BROWN LEGHORN 
cockerels; large, fine birds; good type and 
color; shipped on approval; $2 each. coms 
Fleener, Searsboro, Iowa. 





























FOR SALE—ABOUT 24 USED SHREDDERS, 
three re-cutters, two hammer mills, two 
pickers, five elevators, 12 tractors, five steam- 
ers, two light plants. New Rosenthal shred- 
ders and J. B. Hammer mills in stock. Mielke, 
New Hampton, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—SANDWICH No. 5 CYLINDER 
sheller, nearly new. Lewis . Anderson, 
Lyons, Neb., P. O. Box 91. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
YARNS OF PURE“WOOL FOR HAND AND 











machine knitting; also rug yarns. Orders 
sent O. D., postage paid. Write for free 
samples. Corncord Worsted Mills, West Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. 


ORPINGTONS 
WHITE ORPINGTON PULLETS, $1.25 TO 
$1.50; cockerels, $1.75-$2. for next few 
weeks. Reduction on numbers. Mrs. Effie 
Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
PARTRIDGE ROCKS 
FOR SALE—PARTRIDGE ROCK COCKER- 
els and pullets. Cockerels, $2; pullets,- $1.50. 
Ferne Conley, Washta, Iowa. 














PULLETS WANTED 
PULLETS WANTED — ANCONAS: BUFF, 
Brown, hite, Silver, Black Leghorns; 


Black, Buff and White Minorcas; also White 
Rocks. What have you? State age, weight 
and price. Pullet Farm, Clayton, II. 








Gentlemen: 


sudvinstbtinavesat ues times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name . 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing..................0000 words, to run 


I enclose a remittance Of $...........c.csssceee 








Address 





Write your ad here: 








tons and have had good results. 





(Minimum charge, $2.00) 


GOOD RESULTS 
J. H. Hartshorn, of Traer, Iowa, writes us: 
fied columns for a number of years to advertise Buff and White Orping- . 
I expect to send you my ad before 
long.” You can get good ‘returns, too. . 


“T have used your. Classi- 











WILL LOCAL CRUSHING PAY? 


Four factors limit the advisability of 
depending on a small local pulverizer to 
supply lime needs of the home farm, ac- 
cording to O. T. Coleman, of the Missouri 
College of Agriculture. They are distance 
to the nearest railroad station, the deliv- 
ered price of limestone at the station, the 
availability of the material that one ex- 
pects to crush, and the quality of the 
local. rock compared to the _ shipped-in 
material. r Z 

In general, a home grinding plant should 
be.at least three, or possibly four miles 
from a shipping point if material of equal 
quality and fineness can be shipped in at 
approximately $2 a ton. Good roads to 
the station during the liming season might 
slightly increase the distance, while bad 
roads would limit it. 

Investigations in Missouri, Illinois, Towa 
and Wisconsin show that the labor and 
explosive costs of-quarrying range from 
35 cents to $1 a ton, grinding costs vary 
from 80 cents to $1.75, and the deprecia- 
tion and repairs on the crusher rate 25 to 
40 cents a ton. Forty local pulverizers in 
Missouri show an average cost of 67 cents 
a ton for quarrying, $1.11 for grinding, 
and 27 cents for overhead and deprecia- 
tion on the crusher. This brings the aver- 
age cost to $2.05 at the local pulverizer. 

Quality of niaterial will often be the 
deciding factor in home grinding of lime- 
stone. If the material that is shipped in 
is low quality or is coarser than recom- 
mended, more would be needed, and the 
increased cost might justify the establish- 
ment of a local machine a little nearer to 
the shipping point. 

Hauling costs usually run from 20 to 25 
cents a ton for the first mile, plus 15 to 20 
cents for each succeeding mile. Altho 
roads to the local quarry might be poorer 
than to the station, any quantity might 
be hauled away, while at the station a 
carload must be bought at a time unless 
a lime bin is in operation or neighbors 
pool orders for a carload. 

Ownership of a home grinding outfit 
will depend on local conditions. Private 
ownership. with custom grinding has 
proved satisfactory with either the’ owner 


or the farmer left to quarry the rock and _ 


pile it while waiting the coming of the 
crusher. Where only one or two good 
ledges are available in a community, 4 
larger outfit is used and the owner usU- 
ally gets contracts from farmers for 4 
certain amount of limestone to be ready 
and paid for by a certain time, before he’ 
moves into the community. In other cases, 
ownership may be by a group of farmers 
or by a single individual for his own use. 
Before investing in a local pulverizer, 
counsels Coleman, the comparative qual- 
ity and the cost delivered to the fields 
should be considered both for local crush- 
ing and for shipment by rail. 


IOWA NINTH! IN POULTRY 

According to the latest available figures 
from the Department of Agriculture, Iowa 
ranks ninth in the wth of its poultry 
industry among all- the states of the 
Union. In the five years before 1926, the 
total egg production in this state has 
increased 11 per cent. The numbels 
eggs produced per hen increased abo 
53 per cent, ra 
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[LACES’ FARMER, November 23, 1928 


: (31) 1631 








DUROC JERSEYS 


“FIREFLAME DUROCS 


tew fall and epring boars sired by Fireflame, the 
eo Fireworks, Firefighter, and other boars of 
irs Inquiries promptly answered. 

Sigourney, Iowa 











aus Fes PENCE, 


Golden Gleam and the Snapper. We guar- 
4 Set gatisfaction, Write us your wants. 


“gcKEE BROS., Creston, Iowa 


firework 


¢ herd boar be one. 









Known wherever Durocs 
are. If you haven't used 
a Fireworks let your 








Breeding stock for sale | 





a ji. Harpe Garper and Sen, Ames, lowa | 
“tS BB FANCY FINGY STILTS, Sire of Sires. 
Bhd qunous for producing Durocs of size, with depth, | 
rds, fusth aud bone. Breeding stock for sal 

OSE ares S® BROS., pce Iowa 





=; @& Nelson's Durocs 


bears by Supreme Stilts with plenty of size 
































DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HOLSTEINS 
Mec. 3—Iowa State Board of Control, 
Waterloo,- Iowa; rney, State 


House, Des Moines, Sale Manager. 
Dec.’ 4—Allen & Watson, Laurens, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS 
Feb. 5 and 6—Polled Hereford Week sale, 
February 6; B. O. Gammon, secretary, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 


ga 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
owa. 
Mar. ei A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 16—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 
Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 1—Otto Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Feb. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 


1—O. J. 








STATE HOLSTEIN SALE 





One of the events of importance in sale | 


ring channels is the coming Holstein sale 
of the Iowa Board of Control. The sale 
will be held at Waterloo, December 3. 



























































Ba fa ile north of — ee Se eae Forty-five females will be sold, and twen- 
ES ¥. K. NELSON, ALTA, IOWA ty-five bulls. The bulls are nearly all by 
Gil. 1,000-pound sires and the dams carry 
‘ DU ROCS records up to 800 pounds. The cows sell- 
Bers ; ing in milk have records and the heifers 
Cheice Duroc Boars of excellent type and feeding § are 4 beautiful lot from some of the great- 
ER: by sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and a €: the fostitnas rperton gape sk x 
“ faper_ Colonel. Immune. Priced right. Will ship est 0 the institutions’ cows. hose who 
Fi. v.D. have watched the development of the 
so | §.a. SWENSON, Dayton, lowa state herds know that they have long 
78 ; since been culled so that they include only 
NZ ’ high class animals. The sale is to dis- 
hode WITTER Ss DU ROCS pilose of the surplus from the various herds 
teed *) es ant core ot oak = peg oe Rng seg at the state institutions. Any one inter- 
va, heavy P ested in Holsteins should write the Iowa 
$i: Ree et balf a mile a Farm 2 miles State Board of Control, Box D, State 
owa, EDWIN H. WITTER, Storm Lake, lowa House, Des Moines, Iowa, for a catalog 
—  ™ and- descriptive circular.— Advertising 
ie pUROCS = Seem pees Somer ag Notice. 
sired by ° athleader. ’ 
the long Col. and Wildfire ist egy 5 Large, easy LUGURS POLANDS 
lets, feeding, early maturing type fall boars, $40-860, Owing to rainy weather, Lee Lugur & 
hing © g boars, $30-$40. Gilts same price. Weanling Son, of Derby, lowa, were unable to dis- 
_Ta, i igh bala oT trio not related. pose of their entire offering. They have 
mene Lloyd Place, Milford, Iowa. | some bargains in boars, gilts and bred 
y we me saply your wants with anything in the eet xe Bag ad — —_ —e 
—— ity of this herd is of the best. 
, line. We are pricing fall and spring boars tp eps ‘ . 
Le for early delivery. Write or visit our herd. Drop them a poste? gore Soe prices and 
eat fam Roberts and Sons, Jefferson, Lowa description.—Advertising Notice. 
7 UKOC BOARS spring farrow, big stretchy GUERNSEYS 
vw fellows, $35 to $50 each. Immune. Write or call. 
— Satisfaction guaranteed. H. 8. Fain, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
of ai 
to SPOTTED POLAND BOARS AND GILTS 
eS | Ready for service. Strains that have size and finish i 
ae qick. Sired by The Paramount aad Beau Geste. Registered and Grade Females 
1ce sate yout own selections. Ce ee See, All ages. Federal Accredited Herd. Come and 
iv- TZ, CRESTON, IOWA see them. 
he 
*- 20 Spotted Poland Boars MIDVALE FARM 
he 
in late farrowed but large enough for heavy serviee. | On Routes 3 and 7, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Priced reasonable. Write us your wants or visit our 
la herd. D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham. Ia. HOLSTEINS 
les : EVERAL splendid young Melstein 
ial POLAND CHINAS S Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
at Boars Shipped c.0.D yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
to “ 3 - of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
ht © oa nena fae mathe hg ily | 5 Rong cat double Grandson of K.P.0.P. Priced reasonble, from 
ad mt. ay ar es oun a. ruswed in divi duals wi zh blenty 8to8 mos. ofage. Bd. Rensink, Hospers, ia. 
feeding quality. Correspondence solicited. Satis- : 
va faction guaranteed, D. J. Burns, Stuart, la. CHESTER WHITES ie 
nd * 
EGISTERED Poland China Spring Boars 
m Ri oe) bySilver King, Redeemer Boy, Slicker and Chester White 
ry ; ~ _ ants. The “ee we —_— for anle ase out fs 
a- producing sows, cholera immune ey are 8 d G it 
» latge; carry good bone, good backs and are well 
to 4 marked. Price $35 choice. Pigs and sows bred for Feb. oars an i Ss 
in wrow, for sale. Elmer G. Olson, Radcliffe, lowa, R2. Sired by Pilet Jack 
ts Good riced right, cholera immune. Come or 
z, POLAND CHINA BOARS | wits st once if interested. 
1- Husky, ‘ooted, strong ed fellows rand- 
* os of Giant Pathfinder or Choice Goods. #40.00buys | [IRWIN FROST, Spirit Lake, lowa 
ok LE vig. ppd =. Bite» te _— 
herd boar, Giant x, for sale cheap. in- 
2 mection invited. W. 8. Austin, Dumont, 1a. | 4Q CHESTER WHITE BOARS 40 
* Big, rugged, cholera immune fellows. All out of 
in HAMPSHIRES Prise Winning ancestors. The big easy feeding kind. 
= We pay the express and ship C. O. D. on approval the 
ie HAMPSHIRES 66 Fall and Spring Boars and same as we have for 28 years and no unsatisfied cus- 
ey ones. 100.Bred Sows | “tomers. B:-M. Boyer & Sons, R. 2, Farmington, lows. 
\- : oa meee oO. D. eae 
0 jac City, lowa s H 
Chester White Boars and Gilts 
= aks .; Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
rs immediate use. nats at $25.00 up. Alsosome | A few extra good individuals that we are pricing to 
0 R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. sell at once. Write us for description and prices. 
a McHiniey Bros. & Sons, Melrese, lowa 
TAMWORTHS ; 
7 ‘WORTH boars—winter and spring farrow SHEEP 
ee Save money; buy now. Ask for booklet on herd. 
S 3. 5BWLIN Grimes, lowa 
$ On "So tows Primary No. 7. 
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TAMWORTH BOARS AND GILTS 





10 high class Rambouilllet yearling rams. 
20 Ramboutliet bred ewes. 





At 
iumune." Gr GeLban non srocKk ole Animal Husbandry Dept., towa State College 
R. neo 1, Box 111, Davenport, Iowa. Ames, lowa 
YORKSHIRES AUCTIONEERS 


ee 








| Yoeesmine SWI. Dandy boars and gilts 
630 each. Servi le ag 
William Zahs, oy * Riverside, Towa. 












H.S.and W.B. DUNCAN, Creston, lowa. | 


We sell all breeds. Write 
es 


Sales made everywhere. 
us for dates. Rates satisfactory. 














for 
of purebred 















Afrange sale. No charge for this servic 








Big PERCHERON Horse Fair 


"tne Sheek teen ae 
Live Stock Ex December 1-8 
ge a rere mares on exhibit. 
tes the plage to go to bay Percherona,Decanae 7s Can see the 
Seiad or see: lan pecan 


be hed te the oes me pedigreed et 8 
way 0} mares or vi vag 
work mares at very 4 Why apend a ot a 


hens _ibenia come and make your purchases yourself, but if you cannot ¢o 


of time and money wreveling 7 over the ae — tad whet 
want when you can come to this big horse show it? 
this, write or pon us in 
a the kind of oe you would like to buy. We will telegraph you prices and 
Secretary 


EERCHERON SOCIETY OF AMERICA US: YARDS CHI 


cesjrange from $300 te $8000 


be found anywhere. You can 
serviceable stallions gay 
fees. You can buy the best that 


























VISIT 
INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 
DEC. 1 TO DEC. 8 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 


Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and Stockmen Ever Held on This 
~ Continent at This 








SUPREME COURT OF THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom 
LEARN Economy in Production 
ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features 
PROFIT by Investing in a Trip to 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIVESTOCK SHOW 





DAILY PUREBRED SALES 
SHORTHORN SALES 
Shorthorn, Tuesday, December 4, 1:00 P. M. 
Polled Shorthorn, Wednesday, December 5, 10:00 A. M. 
Milking Shorthorn, Thursday, December 6, 10:00 A. M. 
For Catalogs, Address, American Shorthorn Associa- 
tion, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Thursday, December 6, 1:00 P. M. 
For Information, Write, W. H. Tomhave, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago. 
AND OTHER PUREBRED LIVESTOCK SALES 





SEE THE INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 
ATTEND NATIONAL BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB CONGRESS 
Ask R. R. Agent About Reduced Fares 





A SEASON OF EDUCATION, PLEASURE 
and a 


TRIP TO CHICAGO 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 




















First Annual Holstein Sale 


IOWA BOARD OF CONTROL 
AT DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS GROUNDS | 
Waterloo, lowa, Monday, December 3 


45 Females—70 PUREBREDS—26 Bulls 


FROM INSTITUTION HERDS 
In the sale—a gramdson and — ye of K. P. O. P. himself; 
Triune 








andsons and rmsby Piebe; King Piebe; Duke 
ietertjo Korn om = Five King Kor ~ ga Colantha Ormsby; Sir P. O. M. 
14th, and King 


THE cows * in => caus 8. nae and come from dams up to 952 pounds of 
A. reeords up to butter. Some of the heifers are won- 


907 pounds of actercadian 000 pounds derful prospects for calf clubs. 
nae sims Gea wt Sai Ls 
junior yaa THE BU 

are a beautiful lot 


THE WEIFERS 37°. * rose er the 


she ada te se Se Ss 


are nearly all by 1,000 
pea — from dams 

up to 800 pounds of butter—a type 

group with pais “ backing and oe 

ing you like to 

pt amen Sale will ime prampsy at 90 gay rete Dent 

miss any of the first ones. Catalogs and descriptive circu- 

lar are now ready. Write for yours to 


IOWA STATE BOARD OF CONTROL, Box D, State House, DES MOINES, IOWA 


























Why Occo gives you | 
This EXTRA PROFIT 


Occo is a MINERAL COMPOUND (the only one on the market). 
contains all the essential Mineral ingredients, lacking in all feeds, = 


thus helps the hog grow a stronger bone skeleton and firmer 
the shortest time and at the lowest feeding cost. Occo also 
contains pure conditioners which act as stomach and bowel 
regulators and digestive tonics. These conditioners help keep 
the hog healthy, stimulate digestion and his entire system, so 
that he gets the most good out of every pound of feed you 


give him. 


That is why 
IT PAYS TO 'F EED Oocco! 


A New Free 










= 
~| 








flesh in 














alone. 


bushel, equals 





Service to farmers 


Headed by practical experts in animal 
husbandry and agriculture, the Occo Re- 
search and Service Department is ever 
ready to assist hog, poultry, cattle and 
sheep raisers, regardless of whether or 
not they feed Occo. 












If there’s any problem you have con- 





cerning pigs, poultry, cattle and sheep, 





How Occo is fed in a 
BALANCED RATION 


7 1-5 bus. of corn @ 75c..$5.40 


25 Ibs. tankage @ 4c....... 1.00 
7 Ibs. oil meal @ 3c...... 21 
7 Ibs. of Occo @ 6c.....:. -42 


With Occo Mineral Compound 
in a Balanced Ration, 100 lbs. 


Oras COU cs aes as coils oe $7.03 
You save on every 100 lbs. of 
DOP ode nce Webbie s acc Rea eee $1.97 








do not hesitate to write us. You will 
not have to buy Occo, but you will re- 
ceive the most authoritative answer 
known to the science of animal hus- 
bandry and poultry raising. Use coupon 
below for convenience, and get a 


FREE! 


Sample Bag 
of Occo 


See for yourself 
how hogs (cattle or 
sheep) like Occo. 
They know what’s 
good for them. Send 
now for this sample 
bag of Occo. Abso- 
lutely free and no 
obligation on your 
part, without Occo.—JO 








and conditioner, 


RORA, IOWA 


BERT DENBURGER, 
IOWA. 








Good fer Cows, Too 
I like Occo for hogs fine. I 
traded one sack of hog mineral 
compound for Occo Cow Mineral 
Compound, and think it does the 
cows fully as much  good.— 














i > 
Hog Raisers Insiston OCCO’ = 


Read what a few of the thousands of Occo users think of Occo. 
They can’t all be wrong. 


Wouldn’t Try Without It 
I would not try to raise hogs 
HN F. HARM- time. 
SON, ANDOVER, IOWA. 


. A Good Conditioner, Too 

Started feeding Occo in 1926. 
I think it a good mineral feed 
Recommend it 
ighly. — yea SHUG, AU- 


using it. It’s-fine.—C. 


VONTRUS, 


Bank). 


BEACON, 


y § y | 
MINE PRA £L COMPOUND 





Used Occo a Long Time 


We have used Occo 
We expect -to pep. on 


LICH, BAGLEY, WISCONSIN. 


Banker Endorses Occo 
Occo is one of the few prepa- 
rations that’s worth to the hog 
raiser all it costs him.—PARK- 
ER BERKLEY, 
IOWA (Cashier Farmers State 


Fed Occo Five Years 


Have fed Occo for five years 
and think it the best I ever used. 
—ED WOLF, DANA, IOWA. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 





Pig Fed FREE 


when 


you use 


Mineral Compound | 


You can feed FIVE HOGS for the same cost of feeding FOUR hogs 
ordinarily (giving you one hog fed absolutely FREE) —just by adding 
Occo Mineral Compound to a balanced ration. 
to market 30 to 60 days earlier! That is exactly what Occo feeders are doing! 
Here is the BALANCED RATION they are using, as compared to feeding corp 

NOTE THE DIFFERENCE IN FEEDING COST. 

With corn alone, but without Occo, actual experience shows that to produce ” 
pounds of pork, it takes 12 bushels of CORN, which, at 75¢ (average price) pe 
$9. BUT YOU CAN’T MAKE MONEY AT SUCH A HIGH 


And you'll get your hogs 


FEEDING COST. NOTE THIS BIG DIFFERENCE, 


With Occo MINERAL COMPOUND in the following 
BALANCED RATION—Occo feeders are producing 


100 Pounds of Pork for $7.03 


This gives you a saving on every 100 pounds of pork of 
$1.97, and pays you 75c per bushel for your corn. 


This is actually being done under average farm condi- 
tions by farmers like yourself. Some may claim to produce 
pork for less but this is a reasonable result that is easy to 
accomplish. And please note that the cost of Occo is figured 
in as part of the total production cost. In other words, Occo 
pays for itself and gives you a big profit besides. 


If you are feeding 50 hogs, this means that you would 
make almost $100 in EXTRA PROFIT. 


As a farmer, you want to get the MOST 

“PROFIT FROM YOUR HOGS. Feed Occo 

with any balanced ration 

4 and you will do it! (The 

above is only a_ sugges- 
tion.) 





Tried Others— 
Occo Best 
Have tried oth- 
er minerals, but 
like Occo better 
than any I have 
ever used. High- 
ly recommend it 
to hog raisers.— 
a C: ig i 
BENTON, IA. 











Fed Gverything— 
long Occo Best 
Have fed everything, bu 
Occo is the best.—M eRIMUS 
NIELSEN, AUDUBON, IOWA. 












Occo Rescues Dying Pigs 
My pigs were dyi ing last spring 
when I started using Occo. All 
= fine shape now.—WALTER 
S<OEP, BINGHAM LAKE, 
MINNESOTA, 


















Better’n We Claim 
We think Occo is better than 
you say it is.—C. ce RANGER, 
CASTANA, IOWA 








































